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PURSUANT  to  an  action  taken  at  the  spring  meeting, 
and  in  accordance  with  details  carried  out  by  the 
duly  authorized  centennial  committee,  the  members 
of  the  Hartford  County  Medical  Association,  and  invited 
friends  and  guests,  assembled  at  Unity  Hall,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  Sept.  26,  at  1 1 a.  m.,  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  association,  which,  falling 
upon  Sunday,  the  25th  inst.,  w'as  observed  the  26th.  The 
stage  was  handsomely  decorated  with  plants  and  flowers, 
and  upon  the  platform  were  seated  eminent  citizens  and 
professional  men. 

After  an  overture  by  the  orchestra,  which  interspersed 
the  exercises  with  music,  the  president.  Dr.  W.  A.  M. 
Wainwright,  delivered  the  opening  address  as  follows  : 


PRKSIDKN'r’S  ADDRESS. 

Members  of  the  Hartford  County  Medical  Association. 

Ladies  and  (iENTLEMEx;  — A hundred  years  in  the 
world’s  history  is  jierhajis  as  a single  pelihle  upon  the  beach  ; 
but  to  us,  who  move  and  play  our  parts  upon  the  stage  of  life, 
it  is  a long  and  momentous  lapse  of  time  — more  than  the 
natural  span  of  human  life  ; and  if  some  solitary  traveler  does 
journey  on  toward  the  hundredth  milestone,  his  path  is  hard 
and  toilsome,  and  “his  strength  is  but  labor  and  sorrow.’’  It 
is  a solemn  thought  that,  as  one  can  almost  say,  there  is  no 
human  being,  or  so  far  as  we  know  any  living  creature,  alive 
to-dav  who  drew  breath  at  the  beginning  of  the  epoch  we  are 
here  to  commemorate.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  affords  matter 
for  serious  reflection,  for  those  of  us  who  meet  here,  to  look 
back  into  the  century  just  ended,  and  to  take  the  first  steji  into 
the  century  just  begun. 

Looking  backward  calls  to  mind  the  lines  found  on  an 
ancient  clock  : — 

“ I’m  old  and  worn,  as  my  face  appears, 

For  I’ve  walked  on  time  for  a hundred  years. 

Many  have  fallen  since  my  race  begun. 

Many  will  fall  ere  my  race  I've  run. 

I’ve  buried  the  world,  with  its  hopes  and  fears, 

In  my  long,  long  march  of  a hundred  years.” 

W'hat  the  coming  century  will  bring  forth,  of  course  no 
tongue  can  tell,  nor  how  those  celebrating  the  two  Inindredth 
anniversary  of  our  association  will  look  ujion  our  efforts  ot 
to-day.  We  ought,  however,  I think,  to  consider  ourselves  for- 
tunate that  we  live  in  the  age  of  our  country’s  centennials. 
It  is  no  light  matter  to  have  been  privileged  to  join  in  cele- 
brating the  wonderful  development  of  our  nation  ; the  mar\'el- 
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ous  discoveries  of  science  ; the  innumerai)le  improvements 
in  all  the  ways  and  walks  of  life  which  the  last  century  has 
hrounht  forth,  and  ol  which  we,  m this  year  of  grace,  are 
reaping  the  benefits. 

]>ooking  back  into  the  i)ast,  it  seems  a blessed  thing  to 
have  been  born  and  to  live  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Life 
is  a very  different  thing  to-day  from  what  it  was  a hundred 
nay,  fifty  years  ago.  It  almost  takes  one’s  breath  away  to 
stop  and  think  of  the  immense  strides  that  have  been  taken 
since  our  century  began,  in  the  advancement  of  all  things  that 
go  to  make  up  the  civilization  of  to-day.  Only  to  begin  to 
enumerate  the  most  important  of  them  would  take  much  more 
time  than  has  been  allotted  to  me. 

I'o  the  lasting  honor  of  the  medical  profession,  it  can  be 
said  with  the  utmost  truth,  that  in  no  branch  of  any  art  or 
science  has  the  advancement  been  greater  than  in  our  own  ; 
and  to  no  one  class  of  men  is  the  world  more  indebted  to-day 
than  it  is  to  noble  and  honored  members  of  our  craft.  1 o 
name  them  all  would  be  to  fill  a volume  ; but  to  pio\e  that  the 
pride  which  is  in  us  is  not  false  in  character,  I have  but  to 
mention  the  names  of  Bichat,  Rroussais,  Laennec,  Louis, 
Trousseau,  Hunter,  Sydenham,  Cullen,  Jenner,  Bright,  Cooper, 
Skoda,  Rokitansky,  Virchow,  Pasteur,  Koch,  Rush,  V arren, 
Mitchell,  Bard,  Physick,  Hosack,  Dewees,  Sims,  Nathan  Smith, 
Mott,  Van  Buren,  Cross,  McDowell,  Kimball,  Atlee,  Knight, 
Wells,  Simpson  ; and  a name  which  is  almost  unheard,  if  not 
entirely  unknown  to  most  of  us,  but  one  which  ought  to  go 
dowm  to  posterity  wfith  the  rest  Dr.  Carl  Koller,  of  New 
York,  who,  when  a medical  student  in  Vienna,  discovered  the 

anaesthetic  properties  of  cocaine. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  whatever  has 
been  done  in  our  ranks  during  the  last  century  has^  been  done 
for  the  good  of  the  human  race,  to  relieve  its  sufferings,  to  give 
it  life  and  health  and  strength,  and  under  God  to  increase 
the  number  of  its  days,  we  may,  1 think,  be  pardoned  tor  the 
honest  imide  we  have  in  meeting  here  to  celebrate  the  end  of 
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our  first  liundred  }'t“urs’  work,  and  to  do  honor  to  those  ol  us 
who  have  jiassed  on  lietore. 

It  is  not  only  “the  evil  that  men  do  that  lives  after  them 
it  is  the  good  that  they  have  done  that  “makes  the  whole 
world  kin,”  that  keejis  their  memories  ever  green,  and  that 
makes  us  love  to  talk  and  think  of  their  nohle  lives,  and  their 
unselfish  deeds,  which  have  made  life  a hundred  times  more 
worth  living  to-day  than  it  was  a hundred  years  ago. 

That  the  Hartford  County  Medical  Association  has  well 
played  its  ])art  in  the  century’s  humanitarian  work  would  not 
he  difficult  to  jirove.  “ Hy  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them.” 
I do  not  intend  to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  our  his- 
torian, hut  I cannot  forbear  to  mention  some  of  its  monu- 
ments : — the  Deaf  and  Dumh  Asylum,  the  Retreat  for  the 
Insane,  the  Hartford  Hospital,  and,  connected  with  it,  the  Old 
People’s  Home.  Of  course,  and  for  which  Ood  he  praised,  it 
is  to  the  nohle  and  generous  liherality  of  the  ever-ready  body 
of  laymen  that  our  county  and  our  city  are  indebted  for  the 
foundation  and  maintenance  of  these  most  nohle  charities. 
Hut  the  Paul  that  planted,  and  the  Apollos  that  watered, 
were,  to  our  honor  he  it  said,  members  of  the  Hartford 
Countv  Medical  Association  : Cogswell,  Todd,  Sylvester  Wells, 
Carrington,  Pardon  Plrownell,  Sumner,  Woodward,  Plrigham, 
Pierson,  Griclley,  Butler,  Fuller,  Beresford,  Hawley,  Hunt, 
Jackson. 

It  seems  a fitting  thing  that  we  should  invite  our  breth- 
ren of  the  other  “learned  professions” — divinity,  law,  and 
literature  — to  join  with  us  in  this  celebration.  From  the 
beginning,  medicine  has  been  bound  up  more  or  less  inti- 
mately with  them  all  ; and  to-day,  while  perhai)s  the  pathways 
separate  more  than  they  did  in  the  early  days,  the  resjiect 
and  regard  which  medicine  holds  for  them  all  is  still  most 
strong  and  firm.  'The  connection  between  the  church  and 
medicine  has  always  been  a most  intimate  one.  M'ith  the 
ancients,  the  idea  prevailing  that  all  disease  was  caused  by 
the  anger  of  the  gods  naturally  placed  its  treatment  in  the 
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hands  of  the  priests.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  physicians 
were  invariably  priests,  and  owing  to  a canon  of  the  church 
which  forbade  a priest  to  shed  human  blood,  operative  surgery 
was  turned  over  to  the  barber  surgeons.  We  owe  to  the 
church  the  foundation  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  'I'hey 
had  their  birth  in  the  monastic  system.  Every  monastery 
had  its  “ in firmaria,”  presided  over  by  its  “ inlirmarius.” 
'I'he  establishment  was  not  only  for  the  sick  ; it  also  fur- 
nished a place  of  refuge  for  the  aged  and  the  blind. 

The  first  hospital  in  England  was  founded  by  Eanfranc, 
.\rchbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1080,  and  all  the  establishments 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy 
until  after  the  reformation.  In  our  own  early  colonial  days, 
the  offices  of  minister  and  physician  were  in  many  instances 
united  in  the  same  individual. 

In  a thousand  ways  is  medicine  indebted  to  the  church, 
and  it  is  a debt  which  we  are  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  and 
do  our  best  to  pay.  'I'he  doctor  and  the  clergyman  often  meet 
in  the  never-ending  conflict  which  the  “grim  monster  Death” 
is  unceasingly  waging  against  our  kind.  Standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  they  strengthen  each  other  ; and  if  a victory  is  not 
won,  they  together  make  defeat  as  little  cruel  as  it  can  be  made. 

By  the  law  we  are  often  used  as  well  as  abused,  but  the 
connection  between  the  two  professions  is  a close  and  cordial 
one.  d'o  tell  what  the  connection  is,  would  be  to  give  a his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  growth  of  medical  jurisprudence  and 
]nd)lic  hygiene  ; which  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  address, 
even  if  the  time  would  allow. 

'I'hat  we  are  a prolific  race  of  writers,  a glance  at  the 
shelves  of  tire  great  medical  library  of  the  surgeon-general's 
office  at  Washington,  with  its  80,000  medical  volumes  and  its 
120,000  medical  pamphlets,  would  easily  prove  ; to  say  nothing 
of  the  ever-increasing  army  of  medical  periodicals,  to  all  of 
which  we  are  so  constantly  and  earnestly  called  upon  to  sub- 
scribe. But  it  is  not  only  in  medical  literature  that  we  claim 
a place.  In  the  realms  of  general  literature  and  belles  lettres. 
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many  a brilliant  medical  star  has  cast  a shining  light.  St. 
l.nke  \\as  a i)hysir'ian.  So  were  John  Locke  and  ()li\er  (lold- 
smith,  Keats,  Akenside,  t'rabbe.  Sir  'I'hoinas  I’.rowne,  John 
llrown,  Krasinus  Darwin,  Wolcott  (Peter  Pindar,  as  he  was 
better  known).  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  this  country.  Dra- 
per, b'rancis,  Hosack,  Mitchell,  Perci\al,  Holmes,  Parsons, 
Weir  Mitchell,  Hammond,  and  many  other  lesser  lights. 

Our  own  county  held  its  own  in  the  past.  James  (L 
Percival,  noted  poet  and  geologist;  Dr.  Lemuel  Ho])kins,  a |)oet 
and  ])olitical  writer  of  much  note  in  his  day;  Dr.  Llihu  H. 
Smith,  who  wrote  an  ojjera  in  three  acts  in  li'JT,  entitled 
“ Edwin  and  .\ngelina,”  and  in  1798  a fi\  e-act  tragedy  entitled 
“.Vndre”  ; Dr.  Sylvester  Wells,  Dr.  Oeorge  Sumner. 

For  the  present  it  is  needless  lor  me  to  say  that  the  jioet  s 
mantle  has  fallen  ui)on  strong  and  able  shoulders,  and  our 
local  reputation  will  not  be  allowed  to  become  dim  or  tarnished. 

A more  intimate  knowledge  ot  French  and  Herman 
authors  than  I possess  would  doubtless  call  to  mind  many 
distinguished  medical  names  by  which  the  general  literature 
of  their  respective  tongues  has  in  like  manner  been  enriched. 
An  authority  on  the  sul)ject  says,  “The  number  ot  brilliant 
writers  who  have  enrolled  themselves  in  the  medical  traternity 
is  remarkable.  If  they  derived  no  benefit  from  their  order, 
they  have  at  least  conferred  luster  iqjon  it.” 

“Anything  like  a comi)lete  enumeration  of  medical  men 
who  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  belles  lettres  would 
fill  a volume.” 

“If  the  physicians  and  surgeons  still  living  who  have 
Ojjenly  or  anonymously  written  with  good  effect  on  subjects 
not  immediately  connected  with  their  profession,  were  jdaceil 
before  the  reader,  there  would  be  found  amongst  them  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  fraternity.” 

It  has  been  a ideasant  duty  for  us  to  ask  our  fellow  towns- 
people to  assist  us,  by  their  grateful  presence,  in  this  celebra- 
tion. Of  the  close  and  intimate  relation  between  doctor  and 
patient,  it  would  not  becanne  me  at  this  time  to  speak,  and  I 
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know  that  to  you,  my  brethren,  it  is  not  necessary.  If  we  owe 
to  them  and  their  distress  our  daily  bread,  we  also  owe  to  their 
firm  and  loyal  friendship  debts  which  cannot  be  canceled  by 
any  stroke  of  the  pen,  or  wiped  out  by  any  process  of  which 
I am  aware.  'They  constitute  the  pleasantest  and  most  grateful 
burdens  of  our  lives,  and  we  w'ould  not  pay  them  if  we  could. 

Although  inappro})riate  as  it  may  seem,  1 cannot  close  this 
address  without  ex])ressing  to  you,  members  of  the  Hartford 
County  Medical  Association,  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
undeserved  honor  you  have  conferred  in  calling  me  to  this 
office  in  this  centennial  year.  1 can  only  say,  I thank  you, 
and  e.xpress  the  hope  that  the  coming  century  of  the  associa- 
tion may  be  as  honorable  and  upright  as  the  past  has  been  : 
and  that  when  the  second  centennial  celel)ration  takes  place, 
those  looking  back  on  us  as  we  look  back  upon  those  of  the 
past  will  be  able  to  say  with  grateful  hearts  of  us,  as  we  with 
truthful  lips  can  say  of  them,  “ They  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  and  have  kept  the  faith.” 


The  historical  address  was  delivered  by  the  clerk, 
Joseph  E.  Root,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  as  follows: 

HISTORICAL  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Hartford  County 
Medical  Association  : — 

The  history  of  this  association  is  the  record  not  only  of  its 
acts  and  deliberations  as  a body,  Init  of  the  acts  and  works  of 
the  members  who,  by  day  and  by  night,  have  toiled  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  and  ailments  of  their  fellow-men,  and  who  have 
met  together  once  or  twice  a year  for  a hundred  years  to  take 
counsel,  relate  experiences,  advance  medical  science  and  ex- 
change fraternal  greetings.  I find  so  much  suggestive  of 
interest  in  the  records  of  these  meetings  that  I am  at  a loss  to 
know  how  to  curtail  my  remarks  to  the  limited  time  ; but  1 
promise  you  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
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It  would  seem  thnt  the  physicians  of  this  Slate,  especially 
those  of  Litchfield,  New  London,  and  New  Haven  counties, 
had  been  active  since  1TS4  in  trying  to  secure  from  the  (leneral 
Assembly  a charter  for  a society  ; and,  finally,  by  a systematic 
and  concerted  effort  from  every  county,  a charter  was  granted 
in  lilfL  It  was  for  this  jnirpose  that  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  Hartford  County  were  first  called  together. 

At  a meeting  held  April  1!),  1T!C4,  at  which  Dr.  Fdihu 
Tudor  was  chosen  chairman  and  Dr.  Klihu  H.  Smith  clerk. 
Dr.  T.emuel  Hopkins  laid  before  the  meeting  a letter  from  the 
.Medical  Society  of  New  Haven  County,  desiring  the  meeting 
to  appoint  delegates  on  their  jiart  to  unite  with  delegates  from 
the  several  counties  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  (at  a general 
convention  at  Hartford  in  May  ne.xt  ensuing)  in  framing  a 
general  bill  of  incorporation  of  the  faculty  throughout  the  State, 
and  to  present  the  same,  that  it  might  be  passed  into  an  act  by 
the  then  convened  Ceneral  Assembly,  agreeable  to  their  resolve 
of  the  October  previous.  The  further  record  of  this  meeting 
is  as  follows  : — 

After  a discussion  of  the  object  of  the  present  meeting,  Votcd^  That 
the  meeting  proceed  to  the  choice  of  delegates,  by  ballot;  J~o/t'd,  That  three 
physicians  be  chosen  to  represent  this  meeting. 

The  meeting  jiroceeding  to  a choice,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
declared  duly  elected:  Dr.  Elihu  Tudor,  Dr.  Charles  Mather,  and  Dr. 
Josiah  Hart. 

J~oti’d,  That  this  meeting  enter  into  no  discussion  on  the  principles  of 
the  intended  bill,  and  that  they  will  give  no  instructions  to  their  representa- 
tives. 

.Adjourned  without  date. 

Attest,  E.  II.  Smith,  Clerk. 

'Fhe  General  Assemlily  granted  the  long-sought-for  charter 
in  the  May  following,  and  on  the  tibth  day  of  SeiAember,  ITO’4, 
at  10  o’clock  .A,.  .M.,  the  day  we  now  celebrate,  but  which, 
falling  on  Sunday,  we  commemorate  to-day,  the  society  was 
organized. 

I (piote  from  the  records  of  the  association  the  following 
minutes  made  at  this  meeting  : — 

.\t  a meeting  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Hartford  County, 
agreeable  to  act  of  the  Ceneral  Assembly,  Dr.  Elihu  H.  Smith  being  made 
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clerk,  tlie  meeting  proceeded  to  the  clioice  of  a moderator  by  ballot,  when 
Dr.  Eliakim  h'ish  was  duly  elected. 

The  meeting  proceeding  to  business  by  general  desire,  it  was  begun  by 
the  reading  of  tire  act  of  the  General  Assembly  incorporating  a medical 
scrciety. 

The  act  being  read  — A'i'so/vcd,  That  the  clerk  enroll  the  names  of  all 
the  gentlemen  present.  On  motion  made  and  seconded  — Voted,  That  all 
persons  now  present  be  considered  as  memlrers  of  the  Medical  County  Meet- 
ing of  the  County  of  Hartford.  Adjourned  till  3 o’clock  r.  M. 

Upon  reconvening,  this  last  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  it  was  Voted, 
That  the  meeting  proceed  to  the  election  of  each  irremlrer  separately;  and 
that  no  person  be  elected  unless  recommenderl  by  three  of  the  gentlemen 
now  present.  The  meeting  proceeding  to  vote,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  chosen,  viz.:  — 


Howard  Alden, 

[ohn  Bestor, 

Eliphalet  Beach, 
Mason  Eitch  Cogswell 
Asaph  Coleman, 
Solonron  Everest, 
Eliakim  Fish, 

Samuel  Flagg, 

Samuel  Flagg,  Jr., 
Amos  Granger, 

George  Griswold, 
Joseirh  Hale, 

Timothy  Hall, 


John  Hart. 

Josiah  Hart, 

Asa  Hillyer, 

Josiah  Holt, 

Lemuel  Flopkins, 

John  Indicott, 

Jason  Jerome, 

Joseph  Jewett, 

Charles  Mather, 

Charles  Mather,  Jr., 
Titus  Merriman, 

Dwell  Morgan, 

Abner  Moseley, 

Christopher  Wolcott. 


Mark  Newell, 

George  Olcott, 

Caleb  Perkins, 

John  Potter, 

Josiah  Root, 

John  Skinner, 

Elihu  Hubbard  Smith, 
Adna  Stanley, 

Eli  Todd, 

Edward  'Pudor, 

Elihu  Tudor, 

Theodore  Wadsworth, 
Sylvester  Wells, 


A resolution  was  passed  that  no  person  now  present  should  claim  a 
right  to  membership  in  consequence  of  his  being  named  in  the  Act  of  the 
Cleneral  Assembly  incorporating  a medical  society. 

On  a declaration  by  the  clerk  of  the  names  of  the  persons  now  elected, 
it  appeared  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  here  present  was  not  elected,  viz.: 
Isaiah  Chapman,  Jr.  No  person  being  particularly  acquainted  with  him, 
and  he  lying  under  the  disadvantage  of  a very  great  impediment  in  his 
speech,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  appoint  a committee  to  confer  with  him, 
when  Doctors  Flopkins,  Cogswell,  John  Hart,  Todd,  Bestor,  and  Everest 
were  appointed. 

The  report  of  this  committee  being  favorable  to  Dr.  Chapman,  and  they 
agreeing  to  recommend  him,  J oted,  unanimously,  that  Dr.  Isaiah  Chapman, 
Ir. , be  admitted  a memlrer  of  this  meeting. 

Officers  and  delegates  were  now  chosen,  as  follows;  Eliakim  hish, 
chairman  ; Elihu  H.  .Smith,  clerk  ; and  Drs.  P.liakim  Fish,  Lemuel  Pfopkins, 
Elihu  Tudor,  Josiah  Hart,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Flagg  were  chosen  as  delegates. 
Dr.  John  Iirdicott  was  elected  treasurer. 


.After  the  adoption  of  certain  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
officers,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  second  hriday  ot  May, 


1 4 f'M.  . 

At  this  meeting  a measure  was  adopted  “resi)ecting  the 
foundation  of  a county  medical  library.” 
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'There  was  evidently  an  urgent  desire  for  more  medical 
reading  than  was  within  the  reach  of  most  members,  and  the 
matter  was  resumed  at  several  succeeding  meetings,  but  was 
never  carried  fully  into  effect,  so  far  as  the  county  was 
concerned. 

Dr.  Mason  Fitch  Cogswell,  whose  name  adorns  the  record 
books  of  this  society,  was  apjiointed  to  deliver  an  oration  at  the 
next  meeting,  and  he  was  also  chosen  clerk  to  succeed  Dr. 
E.  H.  Smith,  who  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  engaged 
somewhat  in  literary  pursuits  as  well  as  in  professional,  having 
written  an  opera  and  a drama.  In  IT'.Hj  Dr.  Smith  was 
a])pointed  ])hysician  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  but  fell  a vic- 
tim to  the  yellow  fever  in  17'.)S,  at  the  age  of  ’.iT,  in  the  e[)i- 
demic  of  that  year. 

'Two  meetings  were  held  annually.  'The  officers  and 
fellows  were  elected  at  the  fall  meeting  till  when  it  was 

changed  to  the  spring,  “the  first  Wednesday  after  election.”  A 
tax  of  three  shillings  was  laid  upon  the  members  till  about 
1800. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  in  passing,  to  say  a few  words  about 
the  man  who  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  first  “oration,”  as  it 
was  called,  before  the  society,  esjjecially  as  his  name  is  one  of 
the  most  jwominent  in  the  early  history  of  the  society. 

Dr.  Mason  Fitch  Cogswell  was  born  at  Canterbury,  Sept. 
IT,  ITOl,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1780,  “the 
youngest  scholar,  but  the  most  distinguished  of  his  class.”  He 
studied  medicine  with  his  brother,  and  was  associated  with 
him  in  Stamford  and  afterwards  in  New  York.  In  1780  he 
settled  in  Hartford,  where,  with  his  previous  nine  years  of  val- 
uable experience,  he  at  once  took  the  highest  rank  among  his 
professional  brethren  and  in  the  community.  He  married  here 
and  had  five  children,  who  were  his  great  delight,  but  “ his 
daughter  Alice  was,  during  her  infancy,  deprived  of  her  facul- 
ties of  speech  and  hearing.”  'Fhe  interest  which  was  excited 
in  the  mind  of  her  father  by  the  privations  of  this  mute  child 
caused  him  to  look  abroad  for  the  best  mode  of  giving  her 
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instruction.  Jt  caused  him  also  to  make  im|uiries  respecting 
the  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  State,  and  the  results  were  a 
surprise  to  every  one  in  the  large  number  found  for  whose 
education  no  provision  had  been  made,  there  l)eing  then  in 
this  country  no  means  or  knowledge  of  instructing  them. 

At  length  he  accidentally  met  with  the  work  of  the  distin- 
guished Frenchman,  Al)be  Sicard,  on  this  subject  ; and  l)eing 
convinced  that  the  plan  there  suggested  was  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted,  he  appealed  to  his  friends  to  aid  him  in  the  intro- 
duction of  that  system  of  instruction  into  this  country.  'The 
appeal  was  successful.  A gentleman  jjeculiarly  fitted  for  the 
undertaking,  ddiomas  (lallaudet,  visited  France,  acquired  the 
needful  information,  and  returned  to  help  found  that  noble 
monument  of  individual  enterprise,  the  pioneer  of  its  kind  in 
this  country  — the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Dr.  Cogswell  was  treasurer  of  the  State  society  for  four 
years,  and  in  1807  was  vice-president,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  five  years,  and  was  then  chosen  president  of  the  society  lor 
ten  consecutive  years,  which  shows  the  regard  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  brethren. 

He  was  an  early  advocate  and  warm  supporter  of  the 
Retreat  for  the  Insane,  and  when  the  Hopkins  association  was 
organized  he  was  first  chosen  to  preside  o\’er  its  deliberations. 

“ As  a surgeon,  he  immediately  reached  the  most  elevated 
rank.  All  the  great  operations  were  performed  by  him,  and 
among  others,  that  of  tying  the  carotid  artery  when  it  had  been 
attempted  by  no  other  surgeon  in  America. 

“ His  operations  were  performed  with  inimitable  de.xterity, 
with  a coolness  that  nothing  could  disturb,  and  conseijuently 
with  a success  equal  to  his  rej^utation.” 

Of  his  eminence,  charity,  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  hosjji- 
tality,  his  biographers  have  much  to  say.  He  died  in  ISoo,  at 
the  age  of  74. 

It  would  seem  that  the  present  day  and  generation  has 
not  been  the  only  one  in  which  quackery  and  charlatanry  in 
the  name  of  the  profession  had  lull  l)lay ; tor  we  find  this 
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socifly  taking  cognizance  of  it  as  early  as  Se|)tenil)er,  llllS. 
And  at  the  spring  meeting  of  K'.ti),  held  at  Major  John  Ri])- 
ley’s  inn,  the  records  state  that,  “ Wliereas,  The  menil)ers  of 
the  Hartford  County  Medical  Society  view  with  serious  con- 
cern and  anxious  solicitude  the  present  situation  of  the  Con- 
necticut Medical  vSociety,  their  utter  inability  to  i)roduce  those 
numerous  benefits  to  the  public  which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected of  them  by  reason  of  the  many  and  imjiortant  defects 
in  their  charter,  their  want  of  legal  ])ower  to  imjiede  the  prog- 
ress of  emiiiricism  in  the  State,”  etc.,  a memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  State  society  to  enlist  it  and  the  other  county 
societies  in  an  effort  to  get  a law  from  the  ( General  Assembly 
“ recpiiring  all  persons  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic  and 
surgery  to  get  a certificate  of  license  from  the  President  of  the 
Connecticut  Medical  Society,  countersigned  by  a majority  of 
the  examining  committee,  and  jirohibiting  all  jjersons  whom- 
soever who  shall  after  a stated  time  enter  into  the  practice  of 
physic  and  surgery  in  this  State  the  recovering  of  any  compen- 
sation by  law,  for  any  business  he  or  they  may  perform  in  the 
practice  of  physic  or  chirurgery.” 

Many  other  resolutions  were  passed  at  this  meeting  bear- 
ing on  the  same  subject,  and  endeavoring  to  have  but  one  gen- 
eral committee  for  the  examining  of  candidates. 

Other  county  societies  joined  in  these  memorials,  and  at 
very  freipient  intervals,  for  the  next  ninety-five  years,  and  we 
still  have  to-day  a jietition  on  its  way  to  the  Ceneral  Assembly. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  ere  another  century  has  passed 
the  laws  of  our  good  State  will  at  least  demand  as  much  from 
those  in  whose  hands  human  lives,  health,  and  welfare  are 
intrusted,  as  it  does  of  those  who  comjjound  our  medicines, 
patrol  our  streets,  carry  our  baggage,  jiick  up  our  rags,  remo\  e 
our  garbage  and  swill,  or  even  black  our  boots.  All  these  must 
have  a license ; but  the  most  ignorant  cpiack  and  im|)Ostor  can 
call  himself  a “doctor,”  hang  out  his  sign,  and  practice  without 
(piestion  upon  the  fears  and  incredulities  of  his  patients,  fleece 
them  of  their  money  and  ])erha|)s  their  health,  only  to  seek 
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new  fields  and  victims  elsewhere  within  the  safe  borders  of  our 
State,  whose  courts  will  sustain  the  collection  of  his  bills. 

'The  favorite  places  of  meeting  were  Major  John  Rijjley’s 
inn,  now  the  United  States  hotel  ; the  Ragle  tavern  ; Captain 
llennett’s  coffee-house  (City  hotel)  ; the  inn  of  Major  Fdeazer 
Porter  ; the  Natural  History  Society  rooms,  and  finally  at  the 
Hartford  hospital  in  1801,  where  they  have  been  held  until  the 
])resent  year. 

d'he  subjects  discussed  and  cases  related  at  the  meetings 
indicate  something  of  the  diseases  most  prevalent,  and  of  the 
manner  of  treating  them.  But  there  was  one  means  of  cure 
which,  from  all  sources,  seems  to  have  been  very  general,  if  not 
universal,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  and  up  to 
about  1835,  but  from  thence  on  it  began  to  decline.  1 refer  to 
venesection,  or  l)leeding.  But  even  some  time  before  the 
decline  of  this  popular  remedy,  men  took  very  extreme  views 
for  and  against  it,  which  were  shared  by  the  public  as  well. 

Among  the  very  positive  men  who  thoroughly  believed  in 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment  (bleeding,  calomel,  and  antimony), 
and  who  practiced  the  former  with  no  unsparing  hand,  was  Ur. 
Leonard  Bacon,  a native  of  Stoughton,  Mass.,  and  a former 
practitioner  of  Windham,  who  was  admitted  to  this  society  in 
1803.  Ur.  Sumner  says  of  him  : — 

“ He  was  a thorough  Puritan,  whose  views  were  not  atten- 
uated by  the  fashions  of  the  day  and  whose  prejudices  were 
not  softened  by  his  intercourse  with  others.  He  was  greatly 
distressed  when,  for  the  improvement  of  sacred  music,  it  was 
jjroposed  to  purchase  an  organ  for  the  Center  Church. 

“ At  a meeting  of  this  society  while  the  spotted  fever 
(cerebro-spinal  meningitis)  was  the  great  subject  of  interest, 
and  the  comparative  merits  of  different  modes  of  treating  it 
were  the  subject  of  discussion,  Ur.  Bacon  advocated  with  con- 
fidence the  practice  he  had  uniformly  i)ursued,  and  by  way  of 
exemplification  he  referred  to  a patient  in  \\  est  Hartford  whom 
he  had  visited  two  days  before,  i)resenting  a severe  case  of 
spotted  fever.  He  used  the  lancet  and  prescribed  calomel  ; 
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the  next  day  his  jiatient  was  better,  hut  the  same  remedies 
were  re])eated  with  henelieial  residts,  ‘and  tin's  afternoon,'  said 
the  doctor,  ‘ 1 expeet  to  find  him  out  of  all  danger.'  Soon 
alter  a rap  at  the  door  announced  a messenger,  who  came  to 
say  that  Dr.  bacon  need  not  go  to  West  FDirtford,  as  his 
])atient  was  dead. 

Dr.  Sumner,  in  his  reminiscences  of  physicians  in  Hartford 
in  lS'-20,  says  of  Dr.  bacon,  that  he  was  always  considered  1)\- 
his  friends,  and  1 think  justly,  a strong-minded,  shar])-witted 
man  ; but  his  intellectual  powers  were  not  highly  cultivated, 
nor  was  his  wit  entirely  free  from  coarseness.  He  was  fond  of 
a joke.  He  met  the  Re\'.  Dr.  Strong  one  morning  at  the  mar- 
ket, and  tor  the  sake  ot  sport  gravely  inipiired  why  people 
calleil  a baked  hog's  head  the  “minister's  face.''  “For  the 
same  reason,"  replied  the  minister,  “that  they  call  the  other 
end  bacon."  'I'he  laugh  of  the  bystanders,  it  is  said,  was  not 
in  our  doctor's  favor.  He  died  in  18o!»,  aged  T-'3. 

In  looking  about  this  county  of  Hartford  for  some  me- 
morial or  tangilile  evidence  of  the  works  of  men  not  here  now 
who  have  labored  in  this  association  to  ameliorate  the  ills  and 
infirmities  ot  human  life,  we  find  such  noble  institutions  as  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Retreat  for  the 
Insane,  the  Hartford  Hospital,  the  Old  People's  Home,  etc. 

I have  already  referred  to  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  who  estab- 
lished the  first  named  of  these  institutions,  and  now  I come  to 
Dr.  Fdi  'I'odd  ; to  whom  more  than  to  any  one  else  we  are 
indebted  for  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  in  this  city,  the  secontl 
or  third  one  established  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Cogswell  had  obtained  some  statistics  through  the 
Ceneral  Association  of  Ministers  in  ISl-I  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  insane  in  the  State  and  how  they  were  siqiported.  This 
was  not  very  satisfactory,  as  only  1-Ki  were  re|)orted  “as  in 
different  degrees  de])ri\  ed  of  reason." 

The  matter  rested  until  the  sjiring  meeting  (.April  10)  of 
IS’-il  of  our  association,  when  the  matter  was  discussed  and 
a resolution  passed  “that  delegates  of  this  county  be  re- 
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i|ucste(l  to  call  the  attention  of  the  (leneral  Convention  t(j 
the  subject  of  an  insane  hosiiital.” 

At  that  convention,  held  in  the  May  lollowing,  a com- 
mittt'e,  consisting  ol  Drs.  Thomas  Alinor,  J'>li  1 odd,  Samuel  h. 
Woodward,  William  'Tully,  and  Ceorge  Sumner  were  aj^pomted 
a committee  on  the  subject  of  a lunatic  asylum,  with  directions 
to  rei)ort  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 

'This  committee  obtained  information  which  “enabled 
them  to  ])ronoiince  with  confidence  that  more  than  a thousand 
subjects  of  mental  derangement  are  at  this  time  scattered  o\ei 
the  State.” 

A petition  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  the 
next  year,  praying  “that  an  asylum  or  retreat  might  Tie  pro- 
vided, to  mitigate  their  sufferings  and  restore  them  to  rea- 
son,” and  in  May,  a charter  was  granted  to  the  president 

and  directors  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane. 

In  order  to  interest  the  entire  profession  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  the  pieople,  the  \\'ork  was  ])ushed  by  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Society,  and  to  it  belongs  the  credit  of  carrying  for- 
ward and  establishing  the  Retreat.  Subscriptions  were  started 
in  nearly  all  the  towns,  and  “ less  than  $400  was  collected  in  a 
few  towns  in  other  New  England  States.  ’ 

Among  the  subscriptions  was  one  of  “ $30  payable  m 
medicine,”  another  for  “one  gross  New  London  bilious  pills, 
market  price  $30,”  and  two  lottery  tickets  of  the  value  of  $:> 
each  ; one  of  them  became  a blank  and  the  other  a prize,  the 
“net  product”  being  $11.  One  dozen  of  Noah  Webster's 
spelling  books  were  also  donated.  1 he  total  amount  of  sul'i- 
scriiitions  was  declared  to  be  not  far  Irom  $14,000.  I he 
Connecticut  Medical  Society  approjiriated  itpilOO,  and  the  State 
granted  $5,000  upon  certain  conditions;  and  in  addition  to 
the  above  sums  the  inhabitants  of  Hartford  oflered  about 
$4,000  “provided  the  institution  should  be  established  in  that 
town.”  'The  incorporators  showed  their  wisdom  in  placing  the 
Retreat  in  this  city,  from  which  its  tame  has  gone  abroad.  It 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  .\pril  1,  18'14,  and 
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“ then  and  lliore  ]ml)licl)’  fonsecrated  to  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
( lod." 

As  though  by  general  aeelamation,  Dr.  I'di  Todd  was 
I hosen  its  first  su])erintendent  and  voted  a salary,  to  begin 
with,  of  !«t(10b  ])er  year,  which  was  later  increased  to  $1,000,  on 
condition  of  his  “performing  the  duties  of  superintendent  and 
resident  jihysician.”  “ Dr.  Todd  was  a remarkable  man,”  says 
his  biograjiher  : “carefully  instructed  in  his  vouth,  he  gradu- 
ated trom  \'ale  College  in  liSi,  distinguished  for  his  literarv 
aiul  scientific  attainments.”  He  practiced  in  h'armington  for 
about  thirty  years,  coming  here  at  the  age  of  00,  and  bearing 
a well-earned  rejuitation  of  eminence  as  a learned  and  skillful 
|)hysician.  This  reputation  he  increased,  and  in  his  capacity 
of  su])erintendent  of  the  Retreat  he  became  an  authority  upon 
mental  disorders,  ami  his  fame  and  that  of  the  Retreat  soon 
spread  through  the  country,  for  we  must  remember  that  this 
was  one  of  the  jhoneers  of  its  kind.  He  died  in  IS.'};},  at  the 
age  of  04. 

Sr.MNI-.k  .VXD  WELLS,  IS’^O. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  decadence  of  what  we 
should  now  call  the  stern  practice  of  bleeding,  calomel,  etc., 
began.  'I'he  advocates  of  the  opposing  practice  were  very  bit- 
ter in  their  views.  Dr.  Sumner,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the 
physicians  in  Hartford  in  IS’^O,  says  that  “when  [ first  came  to 
this  place,  one  of  the  first  questions  asked,  and  it  was  a com- 
mon ([uestion,  ‘Are  you  a bleeder  or  are  you  a stimulator  V I 
claimed  the  jirivilege  of  both.”  It  was  at  that  time  that  tyjihus 
fever  was  raging  here,  and  two  very  distinct  theories  [irevailed 
regarding  its  treatment.  One  was  that  of  bleeding,  and  the 
other  that  (jf  stimulating.  “The  public  took  the  matter  up,” 
says  Dr.  Sumner,  “and  every  man  felt  himself  coinjietent  to 
decide  whether  his  neighjiors  were  treated  properb'  or  not  ; 
and  if  the  physician  pursued  the  wrong  jiractice,  and  the  case 
terminated  fatally,  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of  homicide.  An 
idea  jirevailed  on  the  one  hand  that  bleeding  was  always 
necressarv,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  was  alwavs  wroim 
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The  same  judgment  was  extended  to  the  oiJi)Osite  practice. 
Some  held  that  in  levers  it  was  always  nec'essary  to  give  stim- 
ulants, and  if  the  patient  died  it  was  in  conseipience  of  his  not 
taking  brandy  earlier  and  in  sufficient  ipiantities.  Many, 
alarnmd  at  the  fatality  of  the  disease,  began  to  take  branch- 
in  larger  doses  as  a preventive,  and  it  was  confidently  affirmed 
that  some  died  of  mere  intoxication. 

Dr.  Sylvester  Wells,  who  began  practice  here  in  1800,  was 
one  of  the  vigorous  stimulators,  and  during  the  epidemic  of 
spotted  fever  (cerebro-spinal  meningitis),  pursued  it  without 
great  success.  Two  or  three  daughters  of  Dr.  Fatten  died, 
and  four  memliers  of  another  family  followed  each  other  to  the 
grave  in  rapid  succession.  AVith  him,  it  must  have  been  a sea- 
Ln  of  severe  trial  ; his  friends  dropping  around  him,  his  rivals 
watching  the  results  of  his  practice,  and  his  opponents  con- 
demning it  in  no  measured  terms.  “ As  a specimen  of  the 
annoyances  to  which  he  was  subjected,  I may  mention,”  says 
Dr.  Sumner,  “the  case  of  Bondino,  an  old  French  refugee  who 
had  come  from  St.  Domingo  to  siiend  his  life  and  his  mone\, 
and  had  no  other  business  than  to  retail  the  gossip  of  the  town. 
Coming  into  the  barber  shop  one  morning,  when  it  was  full  ot 
customers,  his  first  salutation  was,  ‘ They  say  Dr.  A ells  has 
raised  hell  with  the  Dodds.’  In  the  same  iilace,  a few  days 
later,  the  doctor  and  the  Frenchman  met.  ‘ Doctor  Wells,  m- 
(piired  the  latter,  with  great  apparent  simplicity,  ‘what  is  the 
reason  so  many  Democrats  die  of  this  disease  ? the  Federalists 
do  not  appear  to  have  it.’  ‘ I suppose,’  said  the  doctor,  ‘it  is 
a disease  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  Federalists  have  not  got 
any  brains.’  d'he  Frenchman  was  entirely  satisfied,  and  per- 

hajis  the  doctor  was  equally  so.” 

Dr.  Wells,  who  lived  at  the  head  of  A ells  Street,  was  a 
man  of  radical  views  upon  iiolitical  and  religious  subjects  as 
well  as  medical.  Jeffersonian  in  politics,  he  helped  form  the 
aristocratic  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  While  the  Hartford 
convention  (Federalists)  was  in  session,  he  caused  the  bells  to 
be  tolled,  and  employed  an  old  soldier  to  march  with  muffled 
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drum  through  the  street.  'I'liis  brought  u|)on  him  some  angry 
remarks  and  some  political  s(|uil)s,  to  which  he  appeared  as 
indilTerent  as  if  they  had  l)een  ap])lied  to  an  entire  stranger. 
“ 1 have  no  access  to  the  pa|)ers  of  that  ilay,"  says  Dr.  Sumner, 
“but  remember  imperfectly, 

“ ‘Toll  the  bells,  toll  the  hells  for  Dr.  Wells; 

It’s  no/Ziin::^  s/rani^i-  for  Dr.  Wells 
To  ttiiisi’  the  tolling  of  the  hells.’  ’’ 

1 think  there  is  an  impression,  whether  well  grounded  or 
not,  that  the  medical  profession  are  not  especially  interested  in 
“temperance  reforms”  ; and  as  we  all  know  the  history  of  the 
social  customs  of  fifty  and  seventy-five  years  ago,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  (juote  from  the  records  of  this  society  the 
action  taken  from  time  to  time  concerning  the  matter  of  intem- 
perance. 

Perhajis  it  was  from  the  condition  of  things  of  which  Dr. 
Sumner  speaks  in  his  reminiscences  that  this  association  took  a 
decided  stand  against  the  e.xcessive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  He 
says:  “When  young,  I was  fre([uently  in  the  habit  of  sjiending 
the  morning  with  Dr.  Cogswell.  ^V'e  might  traverse  the  city 
from  morning  till  dinner-time,  \isit  a dozen  patients,  and 
always,  if  among  what  is  called  the  better  class,  we  were  invited 
to  drink,  and  if  the  invitation  was  declined  we  were  urged  to 
try  the  brandy  and  wine  on  account  of  their  peculiar  e.xcel- 
lence.  If  at  the  tavern  (and  Dr.  Cogswell  had  many  surgical 
cases  at  the  public  houses),  we  were  sure  to  find  the  iron  hot, 
the  flip  ready,  and  an  invitation  to  taste.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
physicians  exposed  to  these  daily  temptations  frecjiiently  im- 
paired their  health,  lost  their  character,  and  died  of  premature 
old  age.” 

We  may  perhaps  “infer  something”  from  the  records  of 
the  meeting  held  at  Major  John  Ripley’s  inn,  Ajiril  ’.24,  11  hS, 
which  reads  as  follows:  “No  particular  business  being  brought 
forward,  the  day  was  passed  in  jovial  festi\  ity,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  at  the  usual  hour,  si/ie  die,  the  members  having  jire- 
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\iousi\’  paid  their  respective  l)ills,  as  they  had  resolved  not  to 
lay  any  regidar  tax  on  that  meeting.” 

.At  a meeting  held  at  “ ISennett’s  City  Hotel,”  Aj^ril,  LS;J7, 
it  was  voted  that  “we  show  our  respect  for  the  memory  of 
I )rs.  Hopkins,  Jepson,  Morrison,  and  Fish,  by  visiting  their 
graves  in  an  adjoining  graveyard.”  I'ursuant  to  this  vote,  the 
society  formed  a ])rocession  and  visited  the  graves  of  Hopkins 
and  Fish,  but  did  not  find  those  of  the  other  named  physicians. 

There  is  an  interesting  history  connected  with  the  grave 
of  Hr.  Norman  Morrison,  which  can  be  found  now  where  his 
remains  were  laid  April  It,  1701,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Herman  Lutheran  stone  church,  on  Market  Street,  between 
'I'emide  and  'Falcott. 

It  seems  that  Dr.  Morrison’s  son  Allan  died  of  smallpox, 
and  the  authorities  made  objections  to  his  being  buried  in  the 
public  cemetery.  At  this  the  doctor  took  offense,  and  de- 
clared “that  .Allan  should  be  buried  in  his  orchard,  and  that 
when  he  died  he  would  be  buried  beside  him  and  it  appears 
that  in  due  time  his  declarations  were  carried  out,  and  a “ lien” 
was  placed  upon  the  land  which  holds  good  to  this  day,  pre- 
serving the  graves  and  tablets  thereon.  The  doctor  was  a man 
of  large  means  in  his  day,  and  established  the  first  drug  store, 
as  apart  from  a physician’s  office,  in  the  county,  and  probably 
in  the  State.  The  site  of  this  drug  store  is  said  to  have  been 
near  the  corner  of  Temple  Street,  on  Main  Street. 

.After  visiting  the  graveyard,  which  was  the  one  in  the 
rear  of  the  old  Center  Church,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Brown,  viz.:  ''' Resolved,  That  each 
member  of  this  society  be  requested  to  make  re]jort  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  number  of  those  who  shall  die  during  the  next 
year  from  the  effects  of  intemperance,  and  also  the  number  of 
those  diseased  from  the  same  cause.”  It  was  then  further 
resolved,  on  motion  of  Dr.  S.  B.  A^’oodward,  “ I hat  in  all 
future  meetings  of  the  society  we  dispense  with  the  use  ot 
ardent  spirits.”  .And  later,  at  the  same  meeting,  on  motion  of 
Dr.  Todd,  it  was  ''Resolved,  That  this  meeting  aiqjrove  of  the 
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estahlishmenl  ol  an  asylum,  lor  tho  receplion  ami  care  of  in- 
temperate ])ersons  ])ro]K)se(l  by  the  medical  societies  of  the 
State,  and  that  the  delegates  from  this  county  be  re(piested  tcj 
use  their  exertions  in  its  behalf  at  the  ensuing  convention.” 

It  would  seem  that  this  sid)ject  nuts  of  much  interest,  for 
three  years  later.  April,  ISoO.  the  recorils  state  that  “Sundry 
resolutions  respecting  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits  were 
|)resented  and  referred  to  a committee  for  report.”  'This  com- 
mittee later  reported  “that  it  is  inexjjedient  to  adopt  them,  as 
the  societ)’  ha\e  heretotore  ex])ressed  their  decided  opinion 
against  the  daily  use  ol  ardent  spirits,  and  that  it  is  inexjiedi- 
ent  to  make  any  recortl  of  these  resolutions.” 

I know  it  will  be  of  interest  to  s[)eak  briefly,  in  passing,  of 
some  ol  the  men  who  ha\  e stood  out  prominentl)'  among  the 
4S(i  members  who  have  composed  this  society  since  its  organ- 
ization one  hundred  years  ago  to-day. 

1 )r.  (feorge  Sumner,  ot  Hartford,  may  be  mentioned  as  one 
ol  the  leading  men.  (Graduating  from  Yale  College  in  1813,  and 
in  medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  came  here 
in  ISl!).  He  was  eminently  an  intellectual  man,  well  educated, 
tond  of  reading,  kind-hearted,  careful  never  to  give  offense, 
and  especially  peace-loving.  Hr.  Russell  says  of  him,  “He 
was  the  neatest,  the  most  ready,  the  best  prescrilrer  that  I e\'er 
knew.”  His  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica  was 
very  extensive  and  thorough.  He  was  ])rofessor  of  botany  at 
Trinity  College  for  twenty  years,  and  the  author  of  a valuable 
work  upon  that  subject.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Retreat,  and  very  active  in  the  welfare  of  this  association.  He 
was  not  an  eminent  surgeon;  but  as  a physician,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  Irom  all  that  1 can  learn  of  him  from 
his  own  writings  and  from  what  has  been  written  of  him,  as 
well  as  Irom  the  two  or  three  members  now  living  who  knew 
him,  he  must  have  been  the  most  eminent  of  the  prominent 
])hysicians  whose  names  adorn  the  records  of  this  association, 
tor  whose  weltare  and  the  dissemination  of  l)rotherly  love  and 
useful  knowledge  he  labored  constantly  and  successfully.  At 


the  death  of  Dr.  'I'ocld  he  was  unanimously  elected  sui^erin- 
tendent  of  the  Retreat,  but  he  declined  the  oiler,  though  he 
remained  a director  and  visitor. 

In  A])ril,  ISM:),  also  in  JSIlT,  there  was  much  interest  shown 
in  the  insane  poor,  and  a resolution  was  jiassed  “that  the  fel- 
lows of  this  county  be  instructed  to  lay  the  subject  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  insane  [)aupers  before  the  next  general  medical 
conventit)n  and  take  such  measures  upon  the  subject  as  they 
shall  consider  most  exjjedient.” 

William  H.  Rockwell,  afterwards  superintendent  of  the 
asylum  for  insane  at  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  read  a dissertation 
on  “The  History  of  Insanity,”  April,  TSdb. 

In  1840  the  society  l)egan  the  collection  of  books  and 
si)ecimens  of  morltid  anatomy  for  the  society’s  museum,  and  in 
1848  a vote  was  taken  that  the  taxes  for  the  expenses  of  attend- 
ance of  the  fellows  at  the  annual  meeting  go  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  and  also  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  other 
medical  societies. 

In  1842,  the  subject  of  “animal  magnetism”  was  of  much 
interest  and  occupied  the  same  attention  that  hypnotism  has  ot 
late  ; and  as  near  as  I can  learn  it  was  the  same  thing.  At  a 
meeting  in  April,  1842,  at  the  Eagle  tavern,  a resolution  was 
laassed  that  Messrs.  Bonneville  and  Haughton,  lecturers  on 
animal  magnetism,  be  requested  to  appear  befoie  the  societc 
with  their  boy  ; and  Drs.  Ellsworth  and  Hunt  were  appointed 
a committee  to  w'ait  on  them,  w’ho  reported  that  it  was  not  con- 
venient for  Messrs.  Bonneville  and  Haughton  to  appear  at  that 
time,  but  that  within  an  hour  notice  would  be  sent  when  they 
would  w'ait  upon  the  society.  ord  was  atterward  receic  ed 
that  Mr.  Bonneville  wars  much  exhausted  in  his  attempts  to 
magnetize  a jierson  at  the  City  hotel,  and  would  not  be  able  to 
present  himself. 

In  184!)  a discussion  arose  iijion  the  merits  of  the  custom 
of  “physicians  bestowing  their  services  upon  clergymen  gratu- 
itously.” It  wars  finally  resolved  that  “it  is  not  deemed  disrep- 
utable by  this  society  for  a jilrysician  to  render  a bill  for  i)ro- 
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tessional  scr\ices  to  a clergyman  and  to  collect  the  same.” 

-Messrs.  Kellogg  i.'t  Comstock,  now  Kellogg  iV  ISnlkelev, 
lithographers,  of  this  city,  ])resente(l  a copy  of  anatomical 
l)lates  issued  by  them,  and  a resolution  was  j)assed  indorsing 
them.  'The  Comstock  of  the  abo\e  firm  was  l)r.  j.  S.  Com- 
stock, ])hysician,  author,  a member  of  this  society  and  a 
resident  ot  Hartford,  'rhongh  not  then  in  practice,  he  had 
been  in  previous  years,  but  was  then  an  author  of  school- 
books, etc.  He  was  a surgeon  in  the  war  of  18J'C 

In  IS-fi)  delegates  were  first  ajipointed  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing ot  the  -American  Medical  .Association,  held  in  Boston. 

In  ISoO  it  was  projiosed  to  amend  the  charter  so  that  the 
president  and  fellows  should  recei\e  $1,  instead  of  for 
attendance,  and  (i  cents,  instead  of  cents,  jier  mile  for 

travel. 

Up  to  ISbfi  it  had  been  the  custom  to  raise  by  collection 
or  assessments  upon  the  members  present  the  amount  required 
tor  the  e.xjienses  of  the  clerk.  .And  at  this  time,  -April,  IcSod,  a 
resolution  was  passed  making  the  assessment  upon  all  alike, 
whether  in  attendance  or  not. 

In  1850  a resolution  was  adopted  praying  that  the  number 
ot  the  insane  and  of  those  deaf  and  dumb  be  ascertained  by 
the  commissioner  emjiloyed  to  ascertain  the  number  of  idiots 
in  the  State.  -At  the  ne.xt  meeting  it  was  reported  that  the 
number  ot  imbeciles  and  idiots  in  the  State  was  1,:200. 

-At  the  meeting  of  1858,  Hr.  C'rary  remarked  upon  the 
prevalence  of  smallpox  and  argued  the  efficiency  of  vaccina- 
tion. He  remarked  that  the  tyjje  of  diseases  hiad  much  changed 
since  he  began  jiractice,  and  that  bleeding  was  not  so  often  re- 
quired in  this  locality  nor  throughout  the  country. 

1 he  iniblic  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  anmsthesia 
by  Hr.  Horace  Mells  in  1844-15  was  hailed  by  the  members  of 
the  profession  here,  in  common  with  their  brethren  all  over 
the  civilized  world,  with  delight.  This  important  au.xiliarv  in 
surgery  came  into  general  use  l)etween  1850  and  1800.  The 
first  record  bearing  on  the  subject  which  the  society  has  is  in 
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18')'.).  'I'he  reason  for  action  at  that  time  was  the  fact  that 
Drs.  Morton  ami  Jackson,  of  Boston,  the  former  of  whom  had 
received  from  Dr.  Wells  the  facts  of  his  exjjeriments,  were 
tryimj;  to  steal  from  him  the  honor  and  emoluments  pertaining 
to  the  discovery.  It  was  to  enforce  and  secure  to  the  doctor 
his  just  claims  that  our  society  took  action  upon  this  subject  in 
a record  as  follows  ; — 

“ It  is  now  proved  beyond  a reasonable  doubt  that  the 
late  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  is  entitled  to  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  having  demonstrated  on  the  11th  day  of 
December,  1844-,  the  great  fact  that  the  human  system  may  be 
rendered  insensible  during  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  gas 
(liage  100,  Records,  volume  3)  ; and  whereas,  he  at  once  made 
kno'wn  the  discovery  to  the  medical  and  dental  profession  in 
Hartford,  and  continued  to  jierform  operations  himself  and 
assist  others  in  performing  them,  while  his  patients  were  under 
the  influence  of  this  substance,  until  his  death  in  1848  ; and 
whereas,  it  is  also  proved  that  he  used,  to  some  extent,  the 
vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  for  the  same  purpose  as  early  as  the 
winter  of  1844-45  ; and  whereas,  during  the  same  winter  and  a 
short  time  after  his  discovery  he  visited  the  cities  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  and  made  known  to  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  medical  profession  in  those  cities 
the  use  of  both  these  agents,  thereby  exhibiting  the  most  com- 
mendable desire  to  make  known  to  the  world  the  knowledge  ol 
his  discovery  ; and  whereas,  these  facts  are  proved  to  have 
occurred  nearly  two  years  prior  to  the  claim  of  discovery  by 
any  other  person  or  persons,  therefore, 

''Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  society  there  can 
no  longer  exist  any  reasonable  doubt  that  to  Dr.  \\  ells  alone 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  discovered  and  demonstrated  the 
great  jirinciple  of  modern  Anaesthesia. 

AVe  have  with  us  this  day  three  representatives  of  our  pro- 
fession, Drs.  David  Crary,  B.  W.  Ellsworth,  and  (b  A\ . Russell, 
who  are  the  only  living  witnesses  of  the  early  operations  under 
an  anaesthetic  first  made  known  liy  Dr.  l.%race  Wells. 

In  18(i0  malaria  or  intermittent  fever  was  first  discussed 
and  the  cure  of  consumption  by  whisky  advocated. 

In  April,  1801,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  “that  the 
members  of  the  Hartford  County  Medical  Society  hereby  oifer 
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llifir  ijrol'essional  services  gratuitously  to  those  families  rejirc- 
sented  in  the  present  army  of  volunteers.” 

1 give  here  the  names  of  surgeons  who  were  or  now  are 
members  of  this  society  and  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion from  IStiO  to  ISd.')  ; I )rs.  (ieorge  ^\^  Avery,  \\  illiam  R. 
brownell,  M.  Clinton  lUince,  (Ieorge  C'lary,  benjamin  N.  C'om- 
ings,  lonathan  S.  (^'urtis,  binckney  W.  Ellsworth,  Robert  1C 
Ivnsign,  Charles  R.  Hart,  Ceorge  A.  Hurlburt,  Ceorge  C.  Jar- 
vis, Eevi  Jewett,  John  b.  Lewis,  William  H.  Mather,  Nathan 
■Maver,  Matthew  T.  Newton,  John  ( )' h'laherty,  I.,evi  S.  bease, 
•Samuel  M'.  Skinner,  Henry  b.  Stearns,  Sabin  .Stocking, 
.Melancthon  Storrs,  Abner  S.  M’arner. 

The  pre^■ailing  ei)idemic  of  diphtheria  was  discussed  in 
bSti’^  bv  the  society,  and  scarlatina,  which  was  i)revalent  and 
was  complicated  with  diphtheria,  was  also  the  subject  of 
discussion. 

In  ISti;},  malarial  and  intermittent  fevers  were  still  vigor- 
ously discussed,  and  in  18(14  Dr.  Holmes  remarked  upon  the 
” e.xaggerated  reports  regarding  the  number  of  cases  of  small- 
po.\  in  the  city.  In  his  opinion  there  were  not  more  than  forty 
cases.”  Its  treatment  by  vaccination,  etc.,  was  discussed. 

Inebriety  again  received  the  attention  of  the  society  in 
IST'-i,  and  a State  asylum  was  advocated  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  inebriates. 

In  KbO,  the  common  charge  for  a visit  was  ‘‘two  and  si.\- 
lience.”  before  the  close  of  the  century  this  charge  was  raised 
to  fifty  cents.  In  1814  it  was  seventy-five  cents,  at  which  mark 
it  stood  for  thirty-five  years.  In  1844  the  charge  of  !|1  became 
the  rule  of  our  profession  in  Hartford,  though  the  fees  for  sur- 
gical operations  and  for  visiting  patients  in  the  country  had 
not  changed  for  fifty  years.  'I'he  jirice  in  Hartford  was  raised 
in  18(;0  to  ^l.oO  per  visit,  and  in  18(Jo  to 

( )ne  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  society  was  Dr.  .Silas 
Fuller,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Eli  Todd  as  superintendent  of  the 
Retreat.  He  came  to  Hartford  about  1844,  from  Columbia, 
where  he  had  been  in  jiractice  for  many  years,  and  gained  a 
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high  reputation  as  a surgeon.  He  was  large  and  portly  and 
very  commanding  in  ai»pearance.  A great  reader,  and  esjie- 
cially  well  posted  on  ancient  history,  his  love  for  hooks  was 
such  that  it  is  said  that  when  called  to  neighboring  towns  if  he 
found  an  interesting  hook  he  would  finish  reading  it  before  he 
returned  home.  He  died  in  1<S4T. 

.\mariah  Brigham  came  to  Hartford  from  (ireen field  in 
IS-H  with  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  intelligent,  studious 
man  of  e.vcellent  character,  well  informed  in  his  profession.  ( )f 
all  the  medical  men  who  have  lived  in  this  place  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  of  them  was  asked  to  locate  here  by  so  numerous  and 
resijectable  a body  of  i)eo]jle  as  that  which  invited  him.  The 
city  specially  needed  a surgeon,  and  sought  it  in  him.  Dr. 
Russell,  who  studied  medicine  in  his  office,  says  of  him  that  he 
was  one  who  had  the  boldness  to  think  for  himself,  and  took 
nothing  upon  mere  authority,  but  investigated  personally.  He 
was  a fluent  writer,  and  his  first  production  was  upon  “Idle 
Influence  of  Mental  Aiiplication  upon  Health,”  which  ]jassed 
through  several  editions  and  was  republished  in  England.  He 
had  made  some  study  of  the  nervous  system  and  afterwards 
wrote  a volume  upon  “ Idie  Brain  and  Nervous  Diseases.”  He 
was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  Retreat  in  1840,  succeeding 
Dr.  Silas  Fuller.  He  brought  to  the  institution  much  system 
and  ability,  but  was  soon  called  to  take  charge  of  a much 
larger  asylum,  that  at  Eltica,  N.  Y.,  where  he  became  eminent, 
and  founded  the  first  journal  devoted  to  the  study  of  insanity. 
He  died  in  1840. 

Samuel  B.  AVoodward,  M.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wood- 
ward, was  born  in  4'orringford,  June  10,  1181.  He  studied 
medicine  with  his  father,  was  licensed  to  jiractice  by  the  State 
Medical  Society,  in  1800,  assisted  his  father  for  a year  or  two. 
and  then  removed  to  Wethersfield. 

Here  he  remained  twenty-two  years,  being  for  a large  part 
of  the  time  the  only  physician  in  the  place.  During  this  periotl 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society. 
vice-i)resident  of  the  Hopkins  Medical  Soc  iety,  and  one  of  the 
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nifdiral  (.‘xninintTs  of  \alL*  College,  from  which  he  received,  in 
the  degree  of  INF.  I).  From  to  ISdd,  he  was  physi- 

cian to  the  C onnecticut  State  prison.  Me  became  early  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  in  IS’U  was  strongly  urged 
lor  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  liloomingdale  .Asylum 
then  openeil  in  the  State  of  New  \’ork.  He  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  the  Hartford  Retreat,  was  one 
of  the  board  of  visitors,  and  in  1S:U,  on  the  death  of  J)r.  'Todd, 
was  urged  to  acc-e])t  the  position  of  sujierintendent.  'I'his  offer 
was  repeated  in  IS40,  but  was  declined,  as  was  in  an  elec- 
tion as  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Asylum,  at  Utica,  he 
deeming  it  best  to  remain  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  lS;F.i,  as  superintendent  of  the  State  asylum  then  in 
process  of  erection  there.  In  IS-hC,  with  shattered  health,  he 
retired  to  Northampton,  IMass.,  where  he  died  jan.  d,  ISoO,  at 
the  age  ot  sixty'-three.  I)r.  Woodward  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber ot  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  from  ISod,  and  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Society  trom  18-3").  In  18o’.2  he  represented 
Hartford  district  in  the  State  Senate,  accepting  the  position  in 
order  to  further  the  interests  of  the  insane,  whose  acknowledged 
champion  he  already  was.  In  18o8  he  became  a fellow  of  the 
.Albany  Medical  C'ollege.  He  was  the  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Insa.ne  Asylum  Superintendents;  a 
member  ot  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  and  the  Ohio  His- 
torical Society.  He  was  a firm  friend  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  \outh,  and  in  18-K)  prepared  a jilan  for  an 
asylum  for  inebriates,  of  which  he  would  willingly  have  been 
superintendent.  'I'wo  years  ago  Massachusetts  opened  such 
an  asylum. 

His  reputation  rests,  howe\’er,  on  his  A\'ork  among  the  in- 
sane, he  being,  as  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Boston,  called  him, 
the  leader  in  the  great  reform  in  the  management  of  the  insane, 
the  examjile  of  whose  hospital  has  done  more  than  any  one 
thing  to  extend  this  reformation  throughout  the  Union.  His 
influence  over  the  unfortunate  class  among  whom  he  worked 
was  greatl)  aided  by  his  jiersonal  a|)])earance,  he  being  C feet 
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'ly^  inches  in  height  and  weighing  :i(!0  pounds,  possessing  much 
])ersonal  magnetism,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Stanton,  much  re- 
sembling (leorge  AN'ashington  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

There  was  no  one  who  seemed  to  follow  in  the  footstejjs  of 
Dr.  Sumner  so  naturally  as  Dr.  Heresford,  who  came  here  with 
his  father.  Dr.  James  I>eresford,  in  ISd-f.  He,  however,  was 
more  distinguished  as  a surgeon  than  J)r.  Sumner,  and  was 
looked  up  to  in  this  |)art  of  the  State  as  such.  'The  Hartford 
hospital  owes  him  a large  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  surgical 
assistance  as  well  as  his  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  to  all 
patients,  he  freipiently  making  two  or  three  visits  a day.  His 
familiar  figure  at  McNary’s  drug  store,  after  the  day’s  labors 
were  over,  especially  in  company  with  Dr.  Jackson,  will  be 
renrembered  l)y  many. 

Judging  men  by  “the  works  they  leave  behind  them,”  and 
coming  down  to  those  who  are  within  the  memory  of  most  of 
us,  the  name  of  the  man  through  whose  efforts  that  institution 
of  wdiich  we  are  all  proud,  the  Hartford  Hospital,  was  founded 
— (leorge  B.  Hawdey  — is  first  in  mind.  Born  at  Bridgeport 
in  181’2,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  Is:];},  and  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  same  institution  in  IS.’),-),  he  became 
associated  in  183(i  with  Dr.  Fuller,  superintendent  of  the 
Retreat.  In  18-tO  he  began  general  practice  in  this  city.  He 
liegan  his  w'ork  for  the  Hartford  Hosjntal  in  1854,  and  from 
that  time  on  it  was  the  w'ork  of  his  life,  and  he  was  the  leading- 
spirit  in  its  management  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
.April,  1883.  He  also  established  the  Old  People’s  Home. 

Dr.  Hawley’s  character  was  very  marked.  His  percei)ti\  e 
faculties  were  prominent,  leading  him  to  form  rapid  judgments 
of  men  and  affairs.  He  possessed  untiring  energy,  intense 
persistency  in  the  imrsuit  of  any  ])oint  that  seemed  desirable, 
and  confident  belief  of  success  in  all  his  efforts.  This  was 
most  ]jlainly  shown  in  the  manner  and  method  used  to  estab- 
lish the  Hospital.  He  selected  and  j)urchased  the  site,  ami 
set  about  raising  the  money  for  its  erection,  so  presenting  ths 
claims  of  his  [)roject  and  the  benefits  to  accrue  therefrom  that 
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tlicre  were  few  of  ehnritahle  heart  and  generous  mind  wlioin  lie 
did  not  jiersonally  convince,  not  only  of  tlie  desirability  of  his 
scheme,  Init  also  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  be  identified 
'b  it  not  by  immediate  jiayment,  still,  none  the  less 
' welcome,  by  ])ro\  ision  in  their  wills. 

He  su])erintended  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  with 
the  e.vception  of  the  women’s  and  children’s  wards,  watching 
with  keen,  critical  interest  the  e.xpenditure  of  the  funds,  at  the 
same  time  never  missing  an  oiiportunity  of  bringing  the  subject 
to  the  attention  of  an}  l)od\'  and  e\  er)  body  w hom  he  could  in- 
lluence  to  help  along  this  c hild  of  his  mind. 

In  like  manner  and  with  eipial  energy  he  set  about  raising 
the  funds  for  1 he  Old  People’s  Home.  'The  marble  tablets 
u|)on  which  the  names  of  generous  donors  were  ])laced  evince 
his  successful  persistence  and  energy  no  less  than  their  hearty 
cooperation. 

How  fitting  it  seems  that  he  should  turn  to  this  “child,” 
lor  which  he  had  dcjne  so  much,  when  sickness  came  ujion  him, 
and  find  within  her  walls  such  comfort  and  loving  care  as  an 
a])preciati\-e  child  alone  can  give  to  a doting  parent.  “ Failure 
never  convinced  him  of  mistake.  He  e\-idently  believed  that 
by  persisting  he  could  surmount  any  obstacle,  ^'ery  few  men 
indeed  possess  his  jiowers  of  endurance,  and  few  could  accom- 
plish the  same  amount  of  work  in  as  short  sjiace  of  time.” 

'I'here  were  thirty-nine  original  members  of  this  societv, 
and  the  jiresent  number  is  FFI.  The  total  number  since  its 
organization  has  been  dSd,  an  increase  of  about  four  members 
per  year. 

We  have  five  members  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
society  over  fifty  years,  namely;  Drs.  (1.  \\'.  Russell,  David 
Crary,  P.  W.  Kllsworth,  A.  W.  Barrows,  and  C.  W.  Sanford,  all 
of  whom  are  here  to-day  excejit  Dr.  Sanford,  of  'Pariffville. 
Fong  may  they  enjoy  health  and  hapjiiness,  and  the  peace  that 
abitles  with  a life  well  spent  in  self-sacrificing  labor  for  one’s 
fellow-man. 

Dr.  Archibald  W’elch  was  the  son  of  Moses  C.  Welch, 
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1).  1).,  |)ast()r  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Mans- 
I'leld,  C'onn.  He  was  a descendant  of  the  Puritans,  on  both 
sides  of  the  family.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  was  in  the  sixth 
generation  from  Robert  Williams,  who  came  to  New  Pbigland 
in  lOiT,  in  the  great  Puritan  exodus  from  the  mother  country. 
His  grandmother  was  sister  of  Rector  Williams,  of  Yale  College, 
and  gramldaughter  of  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  who  was  also 
grandfather  of  Jonathan  Pldwards. 

According  to  the  custom  of  clergymen  of  those  days,  his 
father's  house  served  the  function  of  the  more  modern  high 
school.  Rev.  Dr.  Welch  sometimes  had  several  boys  in  his 
family  studying,  and  in  this  higher  education  his  son  Archibald 
had  a share.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph  Palmer,  of 
Ashford,  and  in  the  medical  school  of  Yale  College,  attending 
two  courses  in  this  school,  and  three  years  in  all.  But  this  not 
ecpialling  the  recjuired  time  for  a degree  at  Yale,  he  received 
license  to  practice  medicine  from  the  Board  of  Censors,  Wind- 
ham County. 

So  he  began  his  professional  life,  at  the  age  of  23,  in  1810, 
in  his  native  town.  Of  his  practice  in  Mansfield,  this  deserves 
mention,  that  at  the  outset,  in  opposition  to  general  custom,  he 
resolved  never  to  take,  at  the  house  of  any  patient,  a drop  of 
anything  that  could  intoxicate.  He  was  among  the  first,  if  not 
the  first  man  in  his  own  town,  to  practice  “total  abstinence.’’ 
Thus  he  lived  and  jiracticed  sixteen  years,  gaining  a strong  hold 
on  the  confidence  and  appreciation  of  the  people. 

In  18:52  he  removed  to  ^^'ethersfield,  Conn.  In  18:3(5,  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  Bellows  of  the  Connecticut  Medical 
Society,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Yale 
College.  M’hile  living  here,  he  represented  the  town  twice  in 
the  State  I,egislature.  On  one  of  these  times,  in  18:38,  this  tpies- 
tion  was  up  in  the  House,  whether  the  State  should  discriminate 
against  color  in  the  matter  of  suffrage,  and  he  voted  to  strike 
out  the  word  “white”  from  the  constitution.  He  was  in  the 
minority  in  the  legislature,  and  in  a very  small  minority  in  his 
town. 
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After  another  sixteen  years.  Dr.  Welch  removed  to  Hart- 
ford, much  against  the  strongly  e\])ressed  wislies  of  the  people 
in  whose  families  he  practiced.  Dr.  Welch  was  devoted  to  his 
profession.  'I'he  ('onnectiiut  State  Meilical  Societies  were 
affectionately  remembered  and  faithfully  attended.  He  was 
successively  secretary,  vice-|)resident,  and  jiresident  of  the  State 
Society.  He  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  board  of 
examiners  of  the  medical  si  hool  of  Vale  College.  He  was  very 
loyal  to  the  “regular  faculty.”  In  a pa])er  on  medical  ethics 
before  the  State  Society  in  ISo'.!,  he  said:  “The  whole  grou|) 
of  (]uackery  and  imposition  of  this  character  is  op|)osed  to  the 
interests  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic. And  every  memlier  of  our  profession  who  wishes  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  science  and  benefit  his  fellow-man,  should 
abandon  ])rofessional  intercourse  with  those  who  make  preten- 
sions to  a special  system  of  jiractice.” 

In  his  relations  with  his  patients,  and  in  his  manner  in  the 
sick  room.  Dr.  Welch  was  very  pleasant  and  sympathetic. 
Some  of  his  strongest  attachments  were  formed  in  this  way.  It 
has  been  written  of  him  that  “he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  those  graces  of  heart  and  manner  which  fitted  him 
peculiarly  well  for  the  ministries  recpured  in  the  house  of  sick- 
ness and  mourning.  His  ministrations  were  not  confined 
strictly  within  jjrofessional  bounds.  'I'he  hearts  of  sufferers 
were  touched  by  those  words  of  consolation  which  none  can  so 
well  administer  as  the  Christian  physician.” 

Dr.  Welch  married  in  IHIS  Miss  Hyde,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Hyde,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.  'I'hey  had  five  children.  He 
was  born  in  1T!)4.  He  died  in  liSbU.  He  had  been  attending 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  New  Vork 
City,  and  started  for  his  home  the  (Ith  of  May.  At  Norwalk 
the  train  ran  into  an  open  draw,  and  several  cars  were  plunged 
into  the  water.  Dr.  \\'elch’s  body  was  one  of  the  first  taken 
out.  Life  was  extinct. 

Dr.  William  Seward  Pierson,  of  Windsor,  was  the  lineal 
descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  of  Rev.  .Abraham  Pierson, 
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who  emigrated  to  New  I'higland  from  Yorkshire,  England,  in 
I <14-0.  He  was  l)orn  in  North  Killingworth,  Conn.,  Nov.  IT, 
liSi,  entered  \'ale  at  the  age  of  J T,  and  was  graduated  in 
ISOS.  In  ISld  he  reeei\ed  the  degree  of  M.l).  from  Dart- 
mouth, and  immediately  afterward  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Ids  native  parish,  Killingworth.  A few 
months  later  he  moved  to  Durham  by  invitation  of  the  peojde 
of  that  town  and  was  in  general  practice  there  until  1S18, 
when  he  removed  to  W'indsor  to  occu])y  the  field  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Abel  Simmons.  He  sj;ent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  forty-two  years,  in  AVindsor,  and  during  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  that  time  was  engaged  in  a large  and  lucrative 
practice.  His  death  occurred  July  10,  ISOO,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Cuy  R.  Phelps,  a member  of  this  society  in  ISdl,  was 
a native  of  Simsbury.  He  was  graduated  at  Vale  IMedical  Col- 
lege in  IS’M;  practiced  in  New  York  City,  in  Simsbury  and  in 
Hartford.  His  later  history  belongs  to  another  field,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  Hartford’s  history  also:  he  was  a 
founder  and  the  first  president  of  the  first  life  insurance  com- 
jjany  in  this  city. 

And  thus  we  follow  down  the  progress  of  “the  healing 
art,”  the  “fashions  in  remedies”  changing  as  the  decades  roll 
on,  but  each  one  drawing  nearer  to  nature’s  laws  of  cause  and 
effect,  until  within  the  last  decade  we  see  what  revelations 
the  “ germ  theory”  and  the  theory  of  “immunity”  from  dis- 
eases has  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  man  and 
animals  ! 

How  fitting  that  at  our  last  meeting,  the  one  that  closed 
our  century  of  existence  as  a body,  we  should  have  had  j)re- 
sented  to  us,  u|)on  a screen,  in  forms  so  large  and  clear  that 
“he  who  runs  may  read,”  the  mighty  forces  of  minute  life 
which  are  in  constant  waiting  to  prey  upon  us. 

I trust  that  as  the  years  roll  on  this  progress  of  science, 
which  has  increased  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  advancing  vears, 
may  continue,  and  that  the  meetings  of  this  association  may  in 
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the  I'ulure  be  dominated  b\'  the  same  spirit  ol'  impiiry  and 
fraternal  good-will  that  has  characterized  its  past  gatherings. 


The  Maj’or  of  the  city,  the  Hon.  William  Waldo 
Hyde,  who  had  been  invited  to  represent  the  City  of 
Hartford,  spoke  as  follows: — 

THK  M.\^■()R’S  ADDRKSS. 

.Mr.  Pkesidkx'I'  .anm)  (Ikn  i lkmkn  of  riiK  .Vssoci.a  i ion  : 

.\  book  which  recently  fell  into  my  hands  gave  a i)icture 
of  the  Egyptian  city  of  .Alexandria  in  the  early  jjart  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  ; a city  full  of  luxury  and  superstition,  with  temples 
dedicated  to  many  gods,  both  those  of  Egy])t  and  of  Greece. 
The  scene  was  laid  at  the  time  of  a visit  of  one  of  the  Caesars. 
Elaborate  preparation  had  l)een  made  for  his  reception,  and  vast 
crowds  thronged  the  streets  through  which  he  was  to  jtass. 
.Among  those  who  attended  the  Emperor  was  one  figure  which 
attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention.  It  was  that  of  the  Em- 
jjeror's  attending  physician,  Galenus.  Mdien  he  passed  he  was 
received  with  a respect  and  admiration  which  no  one  vouchsafed 
to  his  royal  master.  It  was  noised  abroad  that  on  the  morrow 
this  great  man  would  spend  an  hour  in  the  public  hospitals, 
and  at  break  of  day  litters  could  have  been  seen  passing  to  the 
spot  where  it  was  hoped  the  sick  ones  might  get  the  benefit  of 
a word  from  the  lips  of  the  famous  Roman  doctor.  Relief  in 
the  saving  virtues  of  sacrifice  to  their  gods  was  not  now  suffi- 
cient. One  moment  of  the  time  of  the  skillful  learned  doctor 
seemed  worth  more  than  all  the  aid  which  their  superstitious 
worshijj  could  afford.  Fiction  though  this  may  be,  how  truly  it 
represents  the  physician’s  place  through  all  time.  How  we 
await  his  words,  fearing  and  hoping,  but  trusting  absolutely  to 
his  wisdom  and  foresight,  d'o  many  of  us  the  physician’s  work 
a])])ears  in  a certain  sense  akin  to  the  marvelous.  'I'he  knowl- 
edge which  enables  him  to  see  that  which  is  invisible,  and  to 
reason  from  effect  to  cause  with  accuracy,  has  always  been  to 
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me  a source  of  wonder  since  my  mind  was  aide  to  gras]}  an  idea. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  ignorant  should  have  attributed  sujjer- 
natural  power  to  those  blessed  with  the  gift  of  healing.  The 
position  of  the  physician  is  one  of  immense  responsibility  by 
reason  of  this  trust  which  we  repose  in  him.  It  is  in  my  mind 
a greater  responsibility  in  many  ways  than  that  which  any  of  the 
other  professions  entail.  It  is  a cause  of  thankfulness  that  the 
responsibility  is  so  fully  appreciated  by  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  so  nobly  borne.  ^\d^o  of  us  has 
not  in  his  mind  scores  of  men  who  have  given  a lifetime  of 
service,  working  in  season  and  out,  to  help  others  out  of  their 
physical  troubles,  and  whose  only  reward  has  been  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  well  performed  ? All  honor  to  such  men. 
'The  value  of  their  lives  cannot  be  estimated  by  us.  Each 
one  of  them,  however,  has  fdled  a place  in  the  foundation  of 
the  structure  we  call  modern  life  which  has  given  it  stability 
and  strength. 

With  all  this,  however,  it  has  seemed  strange  that  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  highest  character  for  the 
medical  profession  and  protecting  the  public  against  the  dangers 
of  quackery,  this  profession  has  had  less  restrictions  imposed 
upon  it  than  either  the  law  or  theology.  While  no  man  can  act 
as  attorney  in  a court  of  justice  in  this  State  unless  he  has  been 
regularly  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  no  man  can  become  a well- 
qualified  clergyman  without  some  form  at  least  of  ordination, 
any  man  can  set  himself  iq)  as  a physician  on  his  own  unsup- 
jjorted  responsibility.  Be  he  sufficiently  clear-headed  and 
attractive,  he  may  be  able  to  secure  a considerable  practice  and 
do  a large  amount  of  damage.  Here,  however,  we  see  the  good 
work  of  such  a society  as  this  whose  anniversary  we  celebrate 
to-day.  While  jealousies  of  one  kind  and  another  have  hitherto 
])revented  the  passage  of  any  really  effective  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation or  control  of  the  ])ractice  of  medicine,  this  old  Hartford 
C'ounty  Medical  Association  has  been  steadily  at  work  raising 
the  standard  of  the  profession.  In  one  sense  it  has  been  jjro- 
tecting  jjeojjle  against  themselves.  'There  have  always  been 
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enough  jieople  who  enjoy  following  new  or  strange  notions  to 
l)revent  positive  legislative  ai  tion  on  this  subject.  'I'his  society, 
by  bringing  together  leading  members  of  the  profession  and 
])lacing  itself  on  the  side  of  good  morals  and  honest  public 
service,  has  served  to  give  a tone  and  character  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  here  for  which  we  ought  to  be  most  thankful,  d'he 
l)ublic  owe  a great  debt  to  those  who  founded  and  have  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  this  association  from  this  point  of  view 
alone.  If  in  the  future  it  shall  add  to  this  by  securing  or  aid- 
ing to  secure  the  passage  of  such  a law  as  will  protect  the  weak- 
minded  and  ignorant  from  the  numerous  deceptions  now  prac- 
ticed under  various  names,  the  peojde  will  rise  u|)  and  call  it 
blessed. 

This  society  deserves  also  a large  portion  of  the  credit  for 
the  conception  and  ultimate  success  of  the  ])lans  which  led  to 
the  erection  here  of  those  institutions  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  by  your  President,  and  of  which  our  city  is  justly 
proud.  Prominent  among  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
toremost  in  the  work  of  establishing  our  Hospital,  the  Retreat 
tor  the  Insane,  and  the  Old  People’s  Home,  are  those  of  mem- 
bers of  this  society.  Not  a little  imjjetus  was  given  to  these 
projects  by  discussions  here.  In  fact,  the  success  of  these 
institutions  could  hardly  have  been  secured  without  its  active 
co-operation.  Sharing  as  it  does  in  the  general  good  results 
which  this  society  has  jjroduced,  our  city  is  therefore  under 
special  obligations  of  its  own.  Standing  here  to-day  as  its  rep- 
resentative, I wish  to  express  to  you  our  sense  of  this  obligation. 
I cannot  take  the  time  to  name  those  who  have  especial  title 
to  credit  in  these  matters,  nor  is  it  necessary.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  we  shall  ever  keep  their  memories  green,  and  with 
them  the  memory  of  those  others  of  your  members,  some  of 
whom  I see  here  to-day,  and  who  have  so  faithfully  carried  on 
the  work  their  predecessors  began. 

It  would  be  a noteworthy  gathering  if  we  could  assemble 
here  to-day  all  those  who  for  a hundred  years  have  been  promi- 
nent in  your  councils.  How  the  pioneers  of  1702  would  rejoice 
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in  the  good  work  whic'h  has  l)een  a(  <'om])lished  ! How  the  men 
of  to-da)’  would  unite  in  doing  honor  to  the  veterans  of  the  past ! 
It  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  this  day  of  anniversaries,  however 
that  we  can  never  live  to  celebrate  the  full  fruition  of  our 
hopes.  A\'e  have  to  be  thankful  that  it  is  our  ])rivilege  to  enjcjy 
so  many  of  the  anniversaries.  In  this  how  great  is  our  good 
fortune  as  compared  with  that  of  the  men  of  one  hundred  years 
ago.  'I'hey  had  no  o]j])ortunity  for  such  occasions.  'Theirs 
was  a life  of  work.  'They  laid  the  foundations,  and  laid  them 
well.  Between  their  day  and  ours  much  has  been  done  in 
perfecting  the  superstructure.  Our  duty  is  to  go  on  and  aid  in 
its  com])letion. 

Gentlemen  of  the  society,  your  past  has  been  a thing  to  be 
])roud  of.  My  best  cvish  for  you  is  that  the  future  of  your 
society  may  be  a worthy  contintiation  of  that  past. 


The  following  poem  was  then  read  by  Nathan  May^er, 
M.  D.,  of  Hartford: — 

FROM  AGE  TO  AGE 


Like  ripened  apples  on  the  sod. 

In  form  alike,  diverse  in  taste. 

Destined  for  use  or  doomed  to  waste. 

The  years  fall  from  the  hand  of  God. 

And  life  has  pressed  them  to  the  lees 
To  reach  their  j)ow’r  for  widest  use. 

Their  grace,  their  good  ; then  paid  the  dues 
'To  self  in  fragrant  memories. 

And  as  in  mills  where  apples  yield 
Their  bubbling  blood,  the  air  is  sweet 
With  pungent  harvest  smells  that  fleet 
Across  the  stream  and  o’er  the  field  ; 
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So  floats  to  us  the  precious  scent 
That  rises  from  a centur3'’s  deeds, 

Relief  of  half  a million  needs, 

'Pen  thousand  lives  in  heli)inj^  s])ent. 

W'e  stand  amazed  I Oh,  who  can  tell 
What  self-denial  sweet,  what  bold 
Brave  acts,  kind  thoughts,  and  words  of  gold, 
'I’hese  hundred  years  of  helping  swell  ? 

And  who  will  know  what  ])atient  cares. 

What  skill  of  touch,  what  aimful  plan 
Inspired  by  science,  raised  the  ban 
(')f  pain  and  death  these  hundred  years  1 

None  but  the  Master  ! Widely  ope 
His  treasure-houses.  Forces  How, 

That  bear  us  high,  or  overthrow. 

As  we  are  fit  to  grasp  and  cope. 

Or  yield  suiiinely.  'Phis  is  sure  — 

'Phings  help  or  hurt  as  used.  And  mind 
Reigns  so  supreme  its  touch  can  find 
In  heart  of  evil,  means  of  cure.* 

All  life  is  logic  of  decay. 

Old  organisms  cease  ; the  new 
Kvolve  ; and  all  the  body  through 
'Phe  changeless  tissue-changes  play. 

.\nd  in  this  process  halt  or  thwart 
Means  failing  vital  force.  M'ith  ease 
Low  lives  invade  u.s,t  and  disease 
Springs  up  and  summons  heliiful  art. 

Around  us  lies  what  searching  thoucdit 
Not  yet  by  answering  act  dispels, 

A host  whose  entrance  in  our  cells 
Has  ever  unseen  ruin  wrought. 

•Jeniier,  Koch.  I’asleur.  t Bacilli. 
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And  so  it  is,  and  so  before 

Has  I)een  for  years  — and  ages  past  ; 

And  will  be  till  new  force  binds  fast 
'The  causes  which  such  evil  bore. 

'I'ill  knowledge  ])ermeates  the  world 
Leashed  in  with  action,  and  the  deed, 
Unchecked  by  doubt,  unlamed  by  greed, 
Ap])lies  what  patient  search  unfurled. 
****** 

Hut  look  you  back,  across  the  sjjace 
A century  has  spanned,  and  find. 

Slow  seeding  in  the  early  mind, 

'I'he  triumphs  of  our  later  days. 

'dAvas  not  in  bodies,  but  as  men. 

Our  predecessors  fought  the  foe. 

With  observation  sure  and  slow. 

And  personal  experience,  then. 

’I'was  individual  skill  they  tried, 

’dAvas  individual  craft  they  knew  ; 

By  hook  or  crook  they  carried  through 
ddieir  patients  to  the  safer  side. 

And  though  we  judge  their  theories  wrong. 

And  their  hyiiotheses  were  cpieer, 
ddiey  acted  their  best  judgment  here, 

•And  in  their  dav  were  wise  and  strontr. 

ddiis  age  may  smile  at  what  they  taught 
And  how  they  wrote,  ddie  task  to  do 
Was  : — tAire  their  jiatient  ! ddiis  they  knew 
And  did.  And  all  beside  was  naimht. 

O 

For,  wisely  sang  his  trenchant  rhyme 
In  other  lands  a jioet-sage  : 

“ He  who  has  satisfied  his  age 
Has  done  enough  for  every  time.” 
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liut  now  ! — As  if  for  ages  past 

'I'lie  world  had  gatliered  for  a lea])  — 

As  if  the  forces  still  and  vast 
'I’hat  centuries  had  lain  asleep 

Had  heard  the  Master  call  the  hour 

Up  root  and  trunk  and  branch  to  climb. 
And  burst  in  wealth  of  fruit  and  flow’r 
Upon  the  mighty  tree  of  time  — 

So  swee])s  along  the  Irlast  of  d'hought, 

So  pushes  Action’s  engine  on. 

In  every  field  where  man  has  wrought, 

On  every  line  where  man  has  done  ! 

And  in  this  marvel  of  our  days 

Could  Medicine  have  lagged  behind. 

Nor  run  the  course  and  won  her  bays 
With  kindred  daughters  of  the  mind  ? 

Not  so.  She  boldly  pressed  along 
'I'he  s])lendid  road  of  saving  deeds  — 

She  hearkened  to  the  broken  song 

Of  heart  and  lungs  in  stress  and  needs  ; 

Under  the  convex  lenses  sjiread 

The  microcosmos  ; searched,  and  saw 
The  direful  cause  of  symptoms  wed 
'Fo  dire  effects,  and  reached  the  law 

'I'hat  rules  disease.  She  learned  to  serve 
The  needs  and  aims  she  could  not  shajie. 
And  found  that  nature,  loath  to  swerve. 
Will  ])ress  to  gateways  of  escape. 

Then  bolder  yet,  with  skillful  hand 

She  struck  where’er  was  danger  seen  — 
.\nd  science  came  to  understand 

All  things  were  safe  — so  all  were  clean. 
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I'his  gospel  of  the  utter  clean  ■}; 

She  preached  aloud  and  practiced  fair 
With  all  her  means  — without,  within  — 

In  touch  and  instrument  and  air. 

vShe  set  the  limits  of  decay, 

And  killed  its  poison  ; making  shield 
Of  all-resisting  force  that  lay 
In  vital  tissue,  new-revealed. 

•And  we,  her  authors  and  her  heirs, 

Hoard  not  what  individual  quest 
Has  won  ! ’Tis  spread  in  countless  shares  — 
By  rank  and  file  we  march  abreast  ! 

d'he  communism  of  the  mind 

Makes  free  to  all  what  each  obtains  ; 

Some  press  on  first,  some  lag  behind. 

But  all  may  grasj)  the  highest  gains. 

Thus  common  science  fills  the  ase  ; 

A^et  skill  and  judgment  to  apply 
Still  show  the  master.  Each  may  wage 
The  fight  with  equal  arms.  But  high 

Above  is  he  whose  counsels  ripe. 

On  common-sense  and  conscience  set. 

For  manhood’s  roundest,  fullest  type 
Gives  us  the  best  physician  yet. 

'I’his  day  betwi.xt  the  past  we  stand 
And  that  great  time  which  is  to  be 
When  fruitage  comes  to  all  that  we 
Have  planted  with  a zealous  hand. 

This  day  we  still  salute  the  past. 

We  gauge  its  merit,  know  its  worth, 

R.xalt  its  memories  on  earth  — 

Source  of  our  work,  and  thus  to  last. 

t Asepsis 
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Hut  past  is  past.  The  age  must  win 
Its  laurels  in  the  future.  Fate 
Swings  open  wide  the  century’s  gate  : 
We  enter  in  — we  enter  in! 


Then  followed  an  address  upon  the  relations  of  the 
clerical  profession  with  that  of  medicine,  by  the  Rev. 
George  Williamson  Smith,  D.  D.,  president  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, who  thus  addressed  the  association: — 

DK.  SMI  TH’S  .ADDRESS. 

GKN'n.KMKN  OF  ■I'nF.  Har'i  foki)  Coun'I'v  Mkdicai.  Sociki  \ : 

Permit  me,  a layman,  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  this  centennial  celebration  of  your  society.  1 
regard  the  privilege  as  a recognition  on  your  ])art  of  that  wide 
brotherhood  of  humanity  with  which  every  noble  and  benefi- 
cent calling  is,  by  its  nature,  identified.  In  all  of  them  may  be 
traced  those  principles  which  make  them  near  of  kin  and  asso- 
ciate them  together  in  the  service  of  mankind.  The  same  blood- 
flows  through  the  whole  body,  though  in  one  jjart  it  feeds  the 
muscle,  in  another  the  brain  ; each  organ  recgiires  its  suste- 
nance, each  e.xtremity  needs  its  life-giving  ]Jower. 

It  is  impossible  to  recall  the  hundred  years  of  your  societv 
and  reflect  upon  the  character  of  its  members  without  recog- 
nizing that  their  beneficent  work  has  had  at  bottom  more  than 
ccjmmercial  or  professional  considerations. 

Charles  Kingsley,  in  “.\lton  Locke,”  speaking  of  certain 
rough  and  boisterous  medical  students,  calls  attention  to  the 
fine  vein  of  a rich  humanity  which  marked  their  conduct. 
“ Their  tenderness  and  care,”  says  the  i)oet,  “bestowed  with- 
out ho|)e  ot  payment,  cheers  daily  many  a poor  soul  in  hospital 
wards  and  fever  cells  ; ” and  so  we  are  reminded  that  there  is 
probably  no  calling  in  life  of  which  so  much  gratuitous  serv  ice 
is  e.\]jected  and  by  whii  h so  much  is  rendered. 

1 he  spirit  which  inspires  the  work  ol  the  conscientious 
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physician  or  surgeon,  allies  his  work  with  that  which  has  always 
been  recognized  as  noble  and  divine  among  men. 

Permit  me  then,  on  this  occasion  of  rejoicing,  to  bring  into 
this  fair  company  some  of  its  s])iritual  kindred,  who,  however 
remote  and  unknown  by  face  to  each  other,  are  yet,  in  various 
places  and  in  di\  ers  manners,  co-operating  in  the  work  of  suc- 
coring and  uplifting  or  of  honoring  our  race.  Some  of  them 
will  be  easily  recognized  and  welcomed  as  fellow-workers  ; 
others  are  of  doubtful  lineage  ; some  are  like  stars  that  shine 
in  a (juarter  so  remote  that  only  the  enlarged  vision  can  discern 
their  shining  ; and  others,  too  modest  to  claim  kindred  with  a 
learned  ])rofession,  might  ordinarily  be  re])udiated  with  scorn. 
But  I believe  that  each  and  all,  as  they  manifest  an  unselfish, 
humane,  generous,  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  will  be  welcomed 
with  hos]jitality  on  this  occasion  of  mutual  congratulations. 

for  it  is  by  this  spirit  that  all  generations  are  knit  together 
in  one  communion  and  fellowshij),  and  live  in  an  eternal  pres- 
ent. Because  of  it  the  past  is  not  a grave  nor  its  history  a 
musty  roll,  but  the  story  of  a rich  organic  life,  full  of  over- 
•whelming  beauty  and  undying  interest.  In  the  old  world, 
it  inspired  deeds  and  sustained  men  whose  memories  we  will  not 
willingly  let  die  ; and  it  weaves  anew  its  charm  about  the  souls 
ot  men,  from  generation  to  generation  and  from  age  to  age. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a single  word  which  will  e.xpress  ade- 
quately that  sentiment  and  character  which  is  at  the  root  of  all 
nobility  — that  “spirit  of  love,  and  beauty,  and  power”  which 
gives  “ the  finest  and  amplest”  manifestation  of  the  human  soul  ; 
and  which,  wherever  it  is  found,  testifies  to  a common  origin  of 
those  who  jjossess  it,  “who  are  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  Clod  ; ” but  for 
our  present  purpose  it  will  suffice  to  adojjt  for  its  description 
the  old  word  “heroic,”  which  is  of  such  rare  temper  that  it  has 
refused  to  Ire  degraded  like  other  words,  and  stands  to-day 
for  very  much  the  same  cpiality  of  soul  as  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
only  that  it  has  been  enlarged  and  enriched  by  Christianity. 

Formerly  this  cpiality  was  regarded  as  singular  and  excep- 
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tional,  and  was  supposed  to  be  tlie  possession  of  the  coinniis- 
sioned  few  ; but  it  is  now  become  a recognized  element  in  modern 
life,  and  has  to  l)e  reckoned  with  as  a motive  power  in  classes, 
tratles,  and  occu])ations,  and  has  elevated  into  dignity  and  im- 
portance i)ursuits  which  were  once  regarded  as  sordid  and 
mean.  Sometimes  it  is  a very  troublesome  spirit.  By  its  very 
nature  it  resists  the  tendency  of  laissez-faire  that  would  sink 
the  world  into  the  rei)ose  of  nerveless  sloth.  It  always  believes 
in  im[)rovement  and  cries  for  reform.  It  believes  that  there  is 
a better  than  the  present  good,  and  regards  each  gain  as  a new 
l)oint  of  departure  for  a further  gain. 

Ruskin,  surveying  the  occupations  and  callings  of  men, 
gives  the  ])alm  of  nobility  to  the  soldier,  not  because  he  goes 
forth  to  kill,  but  because  he  goes  forth  to  be  killed.  It  is  this 
element  of  self-sacrifice  which  establishes  the  right  of  the  soldier 
to  the  highest  ])lace  which  a man  can  hold.  I'he  marked  char- 
acteristic of  the  military  service  is  its  scorn  of  the  dictates  of 
commonplace  inudence,  or  rather  its  loyal  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  a higher  prudence  than  is  taught  in  the  mean  and 
cautious  ma.xims  of  “Poor  Richard.”  All  that  a man  has  is 
thrown  into  j^eril  because  it  is  of  less  worth  than  duty  to  coun- 
try. When  a true  soldier  appreciates  his  position  he  is  e.xalted 
above  the  sordid  and  the  commonplace.  He  is  sustained  by  a 
glimj)se  of  a nobility  within  himself  which  he  recognizes  with 
reverence,  and  the  consciousness  of  which  always  struggles  in 
hours  of  trial  and  temptation  with  what  is  low  and  base.  “ We 
are  making  history  fast,”  said  Stimers,  in  the  turret  of  the 
untried  “Monitor”  in  her  encounter  with  the  “ Merrimac.”  A 
nobler  chord  was  struck  by  Nelson  when  he  caused  to  be  sig- 
naled to  the  fleet,  as  it  cleared  for  action,  “England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.”  It  was  an  act  still  nobler  when 
Craven  and  his  pilot  stood  for  a moment  in  the  turret  of  the 
sinking  ship,  and  only  one  could  esca])e,  and  the  commander 
gave  as  his  last  order  to  his  subaltern,  “Leave  the  shi[),  sir,” 
thus  accepting  death  for  himself.  No  Bayard  or  Sir  Philij) 
Sidney  could  surpass  that  act,  and  all  noble  spirits,  to  whom  the 


world  does  willing  homage,  recognize  in  Oaven  a spirit  kindred 
to  their  own. 

'The  earliest  and  most  striking  examples  of  the  hercjic  are 
in  military  life.  So  it  is  not  merely  due  to  a survival  of  old 
forms  of  speech,  or  to  the  itching  of  the  ear  for  archaic  ex])res- 
sions,  that  all  modern  language  is  permeated  with  militarv 
phrases,  and  that  they  are  the  ordinary  terms  by  which  to  de- 
scril)e  intrejjidity  and  nobility  of  soul.  “'I'o  battle”  is  still  the 
expression  of  what  is  manly  and  generous  and  self-sacrificing. 
It  is  recognized  that  to  die  is  often  better  than  to  live;  so  the 
old  (Ireek  heroes  in  Homer’s  immortal  tale  “slept  in  the  Meads 
of  .Asphodel.”  Perennial  glory  and  beauty  blossomed  forth 
from  their  ashes — type  of  a spiritual  reality  for  which  all  words 
are  inadetpiate,  but  which  is  always  felt  by  men  who  are  brave 
and  true. 

.All  men  are  cajiable,  by  fits  and  starts,  of  unselfish  and 
generous  action.  Some  of  the  most  daring  deeds  have  been 
done  on  impulse  by  those  who  in  ordinary  life  were  sluggish  and 
self-indulgent.  'The  sjiirit  of  their  better  nature  has  burst 
through  the  crust  of  dull  animalism  and  now  and  then  asserted 
itself  against  the  pressure  of  habit.  But  to  persist  in  a course 
(jf  action  which  a man  feels  to  be  right,  is  a different  thing  ; 
to  ]jersist  in  it  against  the  accepted  maxims  of  ])rudence,  to  fol- 
low one’s  convictions  of  what  is  true  and  honorable,  at  per]jetual 
jjersonal  loss,  to  be  counted  visionary  and  unbalanced,  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  im])racticable  who  have  extravagant  notions 
of  the  “categorical  imperative,”  and  finally  to  perish  without 
recognition,  is  the  lot  of  multitudes  of  unknown  men  and  women 
who  keep  the  world  from  rijjening  to  that  overripeness  which  is 
rottenness. 

'J'his  element  of  untiring  perseverance  is  found  in  all  work 
which  is  truly  heroic',  and  is  ret|uired  to  resist  the  weariness 
that  grows  ui)on  the  spirit  in  all  attem])t.s  at  right-doing.  For 
example,  a thousand  unutterable  doubts  besiege  the  heart  as 
one  goes  down  into  the  cloud  that  overhangs  the  plague- 
stricken  city!  How  the  atmosphere  grows  thick  and  heavy. 
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and  closfs  around  one  like  a sliroud,  and  subtly  ])enetrates  the 
bravest  soul  as  day  after  day  goes  by  in  the  dull  monotony  of 
ministering  to  the  sick  and  dying!  Vet  never  has  your  |)rofes- 
sion  llinehed,  and  to-day,  as  always,  the  call  for  medical  aid  in 
l)estilence  is  responded  to  by  a larger  number  than  can  be 
employed. 

Striking  as  are  the  exam[)les  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
among  the  medical  fraternity  in  cases  of  consuming  pestilence, 
manifest  as  is  the  s])irit  in  the  daily  round,  in  heat  and  frost, 
from  hospital  to  hospital,  from  sick-room  to  sick-room,  perhajis, 
what  impresses  us  most  in  this  day  is  the  devotion  to  human 
welfare  shown  in  laboratory  researches  pursued  at  great  sacri- 
fices and  without  hope  of  reward.  The  enormous  strides  made 
in  surgery  and  medicine  within  a few  years  are  due  to  enthusi- 
asm and  untiring  research.  New  drugs  have  been  introduced, 
or  discarded,  often  at  the  cost  of  life  to  the  e.xperimenter. 
f'hristison  wellnigh  lost  his  own  life  with  calabar  bean.  'I’oyn- 
bee  e.vperimented  with  prussic  acid  on  himself  and  was  found 
dead  in  his  laboratory.  By  such  heroic  methods  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering  has  advanced,  and  put  humanity  more  and 
more  in  debt  to  the  |)hysician  and  the  surgeon. 

No  wonder  that  the  keen-witted  Athenian,  in  his  admira- 
tion for  moral  beauty,  reared  temples  to  -Tsculapius,  and  con- 
ferred the  same  honors  upon  Hipjjocrates  as  had  before  been 
given  to  mighty  Hercules,  the  prince  of  heroes. 

Persistence  in  unconscious  self-sacrifice  is  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  heroism  of  common  life.  'I’he  heroism  of 
women  is  [iroverbial.  There  are  multitudes  like  the  Scotch  lass 
of  story,  who  could  not  count  five  iijion  her  fingers,  and  yet  kejit 
her  drunken  father  by  her  own  hands’  labor  for  twenty-three 
years,  d'here  is  many  a garret  where  no  eye  but  that  of  the 
good  Ciod  enters  to  note  the  patience  and  the  fortitude  and  the 
self-sacrifice  and  the  love  stronger  than  death  that  is  shining 
in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  d’he  jiilots  of  our  vessels,  the 
engineers  and  other  employees  of  our  railroads,  the  fireman  in 
our  cities,  ha\-e  a noble  record  of  heroism  which  is  lengthening 


llay  by  day.  I’rofessor.s  in  colleges,  who,  like  Agassiz,  “have 
no  time  to  make  money,  but  who,  though  jioor,  “make  many 
rich  those  who  by  the  cultivation  of  letters  keep  the  current 
ol  thought  clean  and  sweet  and  juire,  and  Iiless  us  all  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  ^\■ith  but  a modest  recompense  for  their  e.xact- 
ing  labors  ; barristers,  who,  seeing  the  truth,  are  glad,  though  it 
be  to  their  own  hindrance;  they  who  for  conscience  sake  take 
the  losing  side  in  public  affairs  ; all  who  strive  to  indoctrinate 
the  world  with  better  things,  or  to  show  the  higher  spirit  in  our 
imperfect  nature,  are,  I believe,  welcome  guests  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

The  S])irit  which  sends  thousands  of  cultivated  men  and 
women  into  exile  in  heathen  lands  is  so  common  that  we  cease 
to  remark  upon  it.  It  is  a matter  of  course.  There  is  scarcely 
a family  which  -has  not  some  one  of  its  members  engaged  in 
spreading  the  everlasting  gospel.  Yet  there  are  no  lives  of 
greater  Christian  beauty  or  more  heroic  self-sacrifice  than  are 
seen  in  missionary  homes.  Those  lives,  though  sometimes  for 
their  very  beauty  seeming  almost  misplaced  in  that  waste  — 
where  they  often  fade  away  briefly  and  silently  as  the  wild 
flower  fades  — yet  are  felt  to  be  evangels  mightier  and  more 
elocjuent  than  speech. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I beg  leave  to  introduce  a com- 
pany of  which  we  have  heard  much  of  late. 

Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman,  in  an  article  on  “Blacklisting  at 
hall  River,”  in  Atlaiitic  Monthly  iox  November,  1888,  feels 
constrained  to  write  as  follows  : — 

“It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  strikes  condemned  as  foolish 
efforts  resulting  simply  in  waste  of  money,  and  scorn  and  in- 
dignation are  expressed  at  the  stupidity  which  the  strikers  show 
in  thus  jeopardizing  their  bread  and  butter.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  men  sometimes  strike  as  they  might  catch  the  measles,  or 
as  they  might  drink,  because  they  have  formed  the  habit. 
Still,  all  such  actions  cannot  be  relegated  to  this  categorv  of 
irresponsible  movement  ; for  though  some  strikes  may  be  unwise 
or  some  leaders  unprinci])led,  the  average  workman  strikes  be- 
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cause  lie  lielieves  that  by  so  doing  he  may  help  liis  fellows,  and 
in  the  far  future  benefit  his  children.  'I'here  is  an  element  of 
the  pathetic  and  the  heroic  in  the  most  foolish  strike  that  has 
ever  been  inaugurated.  There  is  an  element  of  loyalty  in  it  ; 
moreover,  there  is  the  deliberate  iireference  of  a future  and  an 
itleal  good  to  the  enjoyment  of  present  comfort.  It  was  this 
faith  which  sustained  the  old  h'mglish  spinner  when  for  months 
he  refused  to  sign  away  his  independence  to  get  his  name  off 
the  black-list.” 

It  is  indeed  a motley  company  which  congratulates  the 
Hartford  County  Medical  Society  to-day.  Uut  there  are  still 
others  who  are  entitled  to  an  introduction.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  those  women  at  North- 
ampton who  lived  simply  all  their  lives  with  a great  purpose  in 
their  hearts,  and  whose  lasting  monument  is  the  woman’s  college, 
which  has  done  and  is  doing  so  much  for  the  education  of  their 
se.\,  and  which  has  inspired  so  many  like  movements.  A\’here 
there  are  so  many  beneficent  monuments  of  large-hearted,  aye, 
heroic  generosity  as  there  are  in  Hartford,  where  there  are  so 
many  notable  examples  of  men  and  women  in  whom  power 
to  do  has  not  expelled  the  desire  to  do,  where  the  Retreat  and 
the  Hos])ital,  asylums  for  the  aged  and  the  orphan  and  for 
those  bereft  of  the  power  of  speech  and  hearing,  which,  with 
educational  institutions,  crown  every  hill  and  line  our  ])ul)lic 
thoroughfares,  we  note  the  evidence  of  the  same  sjjirit.  It  is 
pertinent  to  this  occasion  to  remark  that  the  majority  of  these 
institutions  regard  the  jjhysical  well-being  of  their  inmates  ; 
and  thus  they  testify  to  the  great  influence  of  this  association  in 
the  community  during  the  hundred  years  past.  There  are  those 
whose  money  has  accrued  to  them  from  rendering  the  public 
service,  and  it  is  largely  used  and  given  intelligently  for  the 
])ublic  benefit.  For  reasons  not  necessary  to  go  into,  I have 
never  ex]jerienced  how  it  feels  to  give  ;|-.i0,000,  ;it;f)0,b0(), 
i>!100,000,  or  more  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  ; but  1 cannot 
conceive  that  when  a well-known  gentleman  of  New  "N'ork  gave 
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ij!.)()(),()0()  U)  a medical  college  he  did  a base  thing.  'I'herelore 
I ask  admission  also  for  the  conscientious  rich  man 

'The  difference  between  our  own  time  and  the  days  before 
us  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  steady  movement  of  the  many.  We 
advance  uniformly,  and  not  by  leaps.  'I'he  element  of  move- 
ment is  now  widely  diffused,  instead  of  cro]j])ing  up  here  and 
there  in  individual  instances.  'I'he  difference  between  the 
heroic  and  the  base  is,  we  repeat,  no  longer  marked  by  the 
commission  or  patent  of  nobility.  \\’e  have  learned  that  the 
greatest  actions  may  be  performed  in  minor  struggles  and  in 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.  Everywhere,  as  a profound 
observer  has  told  us,  “there  are  obstinate  and  unknown  braves 
who  defend  themselves  inch  by  inch  in  the  shadows  against  the 
fatal  invasion  of  want  and  turpitude.  'I'here  are  noble  and 
mysterious  triumphs  which  no  eye  sees,  no  renown  rewards, 
and  no  flourish  of  trumpets  salutes.  Life,  misfortune,  isola- 
tion, abandonment,  and  ijoverty  are  known  to  be  battle-fields 
which  have  their  heroes.” 

(bentlemen,  I have  ventured  to  speak  briefly  on  a topic  of 
general  interest  in  connection  with  this  occasion.  'I'he  inti- 
mate relation  of  your  profession  to  every  movement  for  better- 
ing mankind,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
Him  who  was  known  as  the  “Hood  Physician,”  will  serve,  I 
trust,  as  my  apology.  It  is  in  His  spirit  that  all  noble  and 
enduring  work  is  done,  and  this  spirit  is  needed  everywhere. 

Not  only  is  the  spirit  needed  everywhere,  it  is  e\'ery where. 
It  resists  low  views  of  life,  of  imlitics,  of  business,  of  profes- 
sional obligation.  It  holds  that  life  is  not  a mean  thing  ; that 
one’s  calling  is  not  a mean  thing  ; that  we  are  not  here  for  anv 
mean  pur])ose,  but  rather  that,  seeing  clearly  and  acting  boldly 
and  intending  purely,  some  fragment  of  the  world  may  be  bet- 
tered, and  lasting  benefits  be  conferred  upon  mankind. 
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Archibald  Welch. 


Dr.  Smith  was  followed  by  Henry  C.  Robinson,  LL.l)., 
of  Hartford,  representing  the  legal  profession,  whose  ad- 
dress was  upon 

■MKDICINK  AND  DAW. 

.An  association  which  was  horn  before  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  is  certain  to  sur\ive  it,  is  by  those  two  facts 
an  object  ot  honor  and  dignity,  d o ha\e  lived  in  a century, 
an)’  twenty  of  whose  years  ha\’e  been  worth  an  earlier  cycle, 
is  itselt  an  e.xjierience  tor  an  indi\  idual  man  or  for  an  associa- 
tion of  men. 

I need  not  tell  a hotly  of  scientific  men  that  nearly  all  the 
sciences  have,  as  it  were,  just  opened  their  eyes  for  the  first 
time  ; nor  a body  of  American  citizens  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury world  is  fast  coming  to  the  American  ideas  of  represent- 
ative constitutional  government  ; nor  a body  of  New  England 
men  that  in  general  intellectual  culture,  general  moralitv,  and 
general  health,  the  human  family  to-day  is  far  in  advance  of 
its  past  history.  Every  day  adds  something  to  human  wisdom 
and  human  achievement.  The  creature  of  the  soil,  which  yes- 
terday i\as  called  a weed,  is  to-day  lound  to  be  a beautiful 
flowei  ora  valuable  addition  to  the  treasury  of  healing  agencies. 
Every  day  the  sky  reveals  a new  truth  to  the  telescope,  and  the 
lightning  submits  to  a new  harness. 

-And  along  with  the  really  great  things  which  make  a daily 
surjirise  in  our  morning  journals,  the  age  is  not  without  its 
novelties,  with  a good  and  a bad  and  a humorous  side  ; a side 
to  encourage  the  humanitarian,  tickle  the  funny  man  and  the 
sensationalist,  make  the  cynic  grin,  and  sometimes  shock  the 
moralist.  Each  new  ocean  greyhound  jumiis  a little  farther 
than  Its  older  comjianion,  and  some  new  Nancy  Hanks  beats 
an  old  Maud  S.  In  pleasant  weather,  as  often  as  a Mussulman 
turns  to  Mecca  in  prayer,  a world’s  bicycle  record  is  broken, 
and  a Boston  bruiser  delivers  his  belt  to  a Californian  hero, 
before  eight  thousand  spectators  and  for  several  millions  of 
newspaper  readers.  .A  dozen  of  kings  and  cpieens  at  Copen- 


hagen  are  amused  and  surjjrised  to  see  Miss  I5ently  lift  tliem 
up  as  if  they  were  corks,  while  they  have  no  ])Ower  to  lift  her  ; 
and  even  the  Czar,  whose  muscular  arms  can  bend  together  the 
heels  of  an  iron  horseshoe,  finds  himself  unable  to  either  jtush, 
judl,  or  even  lift  this  girl,  so  slender  in  muscle,  so  powerful  in 
magnetism,  whatever  that  is. 

You  have  called  me  as  a lawyer.  'I'he  Hartford  County 
Bar,  as  an  organization,  is  elder  brother  to  the  Hartford  County 
Medical  Society  by  less  than  nine  years  ; and  they  have  trav- 
eled the  ways  of  this  nineteenth  century  in  close  relations, 
grapi)led  many  kindred  problems,  and  cultivated  many  kindred 
])rincii)les. 

d’he  day  when  medical  jurisprudence  was  born  was  a good 
day  for  the  race.  It  lightened  up  the  horizon.  It  brought  to 
the  court-room  learning  for  ignorance,  modesty  for  immodesty, 
sense  for  superstition.  One  of  the  first  achievements  of  forensic- 
medicine  was  to  show  that  witchcraft  was  a delusion  ; and 
though  the  bold  Doctor  Weiher,  who  dared  to  make  the  asser- 
tion, escaped  the  flames  only  by  the  intervention  of  his  noble 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  he  was  a sure  prophet  of  the  com- 
ing day  of  intelligence  when  an  ancient  and  deep-rooted  delu- 
sion must  go  out,  and  the  criminal  law  be  purged  of  the  disgrace 
of  trials  for  witchcraft. 

The  Caroline  code  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  its  many 
imperfections,  is  yet  a thing  of  great  honor  to  its  author.  Em- 
peror Charles  Y.  of  Cermany. 

The  offices  of  medical  jurisprudence  are  changing.  While 
still  active  and  useful  in  public  trials  and  to  a slight  degree  in 
divorce  proceedings,  its  larger  activities  are  now  tound  in 
jiersonal  controversies,  chiefly  in  matters  of  private  injury  and 
the  validity  of  wills.  Feigned  diseases,  which  were  once  con- 
cocted to  avoid  military  ser\-ice,  are  now  common  in  actions  for 
damages  to  the  person.  A railroad  S])ine  is  already  proverbial. 
And  few  wills  which  are  unpleasant  instruments  for  the  ])erusal 
of  exi)ectant  heirs-at-law,  are  sustained  or  set  aside  without 
medical  assistance.  'I'he  profession  has  always  been  useful  in 
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(HU'stions  of  survivorship.  'I'hc  liordeii  case  presents  a ])rol)iein 
in  this  line  which  involves,  as  is  said,  a large  fortune.  A man 
was  found  dead  l)eside  his  dead  wife.  There  were  gashes  on  their 
])ersons,  perhaps  sufficient  to  cause  their  death  ; althougli  the 
Roman  physiologist  Antisius,  who  e.xamined  them,  said  that 
onlv  one  of  the  tweniy-three  stabs  in  Caesar’s  body  was  mortal. 
The  wife  was  sipijiosed  to  be  upstairs,  the  husband  downstairs. 
It  is  speculated  that  the  man’s  dead  body  was  carried  upstairs. 
Which  died  first?  If  he,  then  a share  of  his  estate  goes  to  one 
set  of  heirs  ; if  she,  then  it  goes  in  another  direction,  ^b)ur 
science  is  now  seeking  to  work  out  the  ])roblem. 

l!ut  time  forbids  my  enlarging  upon  the  interesting  subject 
of  medical  jurisprudence,  excepting  to  add  that  this  branch  of 
your  em])loyment  is  of  large  importance  to  yourselves  as  well  as 
to  the  public.  'Fhe  medical  witness’s  ])aramount  devotion  to 
truth,  clearness  and  simplicity  of  statement,  and  dignity  and 
courtesy  of  manner,  may  reflect  great  honor  ui)on  himself  and 
his  calling. 

There  are  many  things  common  to  the  two  professions 
which  are  attractive  to  thought.  Both  ])rofessions  are  laboring 
foi  the  health  and  culture  of  community.  Both  deal  with 
material  things  and  with  philosophies  too  ; morals  go  with  health 
and  with  the  vindication  of  rights.  'I’o  adore  the  body  is  idol- 
atry, to  despise  and  vilify  it  is  atheism  or  worship  of  false  gods, 
to  cultivate  and  develop  it  is  wise  and  reverent.  In  staying 
the  tide  of  pestilence,  the  health  authorities  are  doing  more 
than  to  ward  off  a form  of  disease.  In  regaining  his  ])roi)erty 
for  its  owner,  the  lawyer  does  more  than  to  restore  a thing  to 
its  own  place. 

A common  charm  in  the  practice  of  the  two  professions 
is  that  noble  task  of  the  human  mind,  of  adjusting  the  ])rinci- 
]i!es  of  truth  to  the  facts  and  conditions  of  life.  'I’he  young 
df)ctor  of  to-day  is  equip])ed  with  more  learning  than  a score 
of  his  veteran  brethren  of  a hundred  years  ago;  but  the  young 
man  has  yet  to  acquire  that  skill  in  applying  learning  which 
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never  comes  from  hooks,  rarely  from  intuition,  hut  regular!) 
from  exi)erience. 

I am  greatly  mistaken  if  the  jiractice  of  both  professions 
does  not  teach  a lesson  in  the  breadth  of  jihilosoidiy.  By  our 
experiences  and  observations  we  learn  the  incom|)leteness  of 
our  own  methods,  the  ])artial  nature  of  our  own  systems.  We 
look  to  other  latitudes  and  longtitudes,  and  see  that  the  earth 
is  full  of  them  in  its  circumference  and  the  sky  in  its  dome, 
d'he  pettiness  of  bigotry  flies  before  the  practical  a])plication  of 
thorough  scholarship  ; and  the  wise  man,  though  his  convic- 
tions in  favor  of  his  own  party  and  school  are  strong,  learns  to 
resjject  the  sincere  investigations  of  his  brother  student  of 
another  name  and  tradition.  If  he  is  really  wise,  he  learns  to 
accept  results  even  if  they  break  down  a half-dozen  traditions. 
The  student  who  is  sincerely  reverent  to  truth  desires  first  of 
all  the  facts  ; leaving  their  adjustment  to  theories,  be  they  his 
own  or  his  neighbor’s,  to  hours  of  leisure. 

'I'here  is  a common  experience  to  both  ])rofessions  in  their 
opportunities  for  good  counsel  outside  of,  but  logically  inci- 
dental to,  purely  professional  work.  Not  that  a physician  or  a 
lawyer  should  ever  indulge  in  the  manners  or  matters  of 
officiousness,  impertinence,  or  sanctimony  ; but  his  lot  has  been 
an  exceptional  one  in  either  profession  who  has  not  had  many 
an  opportunity  in  the  way  of  true  brotherly  kindness,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  a position  as  counselor,  to  restore  lost  affec- 
tions, encourage  good  resolutions,  and  promote  human  charac- 
ter, which  is  a divine  work.  I am  not  s])eaking  of  death-beds, 
where  good  character  may  be  made  but  seldom  is,  but  of  oppor- 
tunities in  the  activities  of  busy  life. 

.■\nd  I delight  to  think  that  there  is  another  common  fact 
in  both  professions.  No  one  can  gain  the  highest  success  at 
the  bar  or  in  the  practice  of  medicine  who  is  not  himself  a good 
man  — true  to  truth,  sincere  in  thought  and  statement,  consid- 
erate of  others,  reverent  to  the  Su])reme  .Author  of  law. 

.May  the  successors,  who  shall  meet  in  the  honored  name 
of  your  society  at  the  end  of  another  century,  look  back  with 
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ihc  same  reverence  and  forward  with  the  same  hopes  which 
are  vours  to-dav. 


The  exercises  at  Unity  Hall  were  closed  with  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  of  Hartford. 

MR.  MARNKK’S  .ADDRESS. 

In  the  mind  of  the  public  there  is  a mystery  about  the 
practice  of  medicine.  It  tleals  more  or  less  with  the  unknown, 
with  the  occult  ; it  a|)peals  to  the  imagination.  Doubtless  con- 
fidence in  its  jiractitioners  is  still  somewhat  due  to  the  belief 
that  they  are  familiar  with  the  secret  jrrocesses  of  nature  if 
they  are  not  in  actual  alliance  with  the  supernatural.  Inves- 
tigation of  the  ground  of  the  poiudar  faith  in  the  doctor  would 
lead  us  into  metaphysics,  and  yet  one’s  ])hysical  condition 
has  much  to  do  with  this  faith.  It  is  apt  to  be  weak  when  one 
is  in  jierfect  health  ; but  when  one  is  sick  it  grows  strong. 
Saint  and  sinner  both  warm  up  to  the  doctor  when  the 
jiulgment  day  heaves  in  view. 

In  the  pojiular  ap])rehension  the  doctor  is  still  the  medi- 
cine man.  M'e  smile  when  we  hear  about  his  antics  in  barliar- 
ous  tribes  ; he  dresses  fantastically,  he  puts  horns  on  his  head, 
he  draws  circles  on  the  ground,  he  dances  about  the  patient, 
shaking  his  rattle  and  uttering  incantations,  d'here  is  nothing 
to  laugh  at.  He  is  making  an  ajipeal  to  the  imagination,  and 
sometimes  he  cures  and  sometimes  he  kills  ; in  either  case  he 
gets  his  fee.  M’hat  right  have  we  to  laugh  ? We  live  in  an 
enlightened  age,  and  yet  a great  proportion  of  the  peo]de  — per- 
ha])S  not  a majority  — still  believe  in  incantations,  have  faith 
in  ignorant  practitioners  who  advertise  a “natural  gift”  or 
a secret  process  or  remedy,  and  prefer  the  charlatan,  who  is 
e.xactly  on  the  level  of  the  Indian  medicine  man,  to  the  regular 
practitioner,  and  to  the  scientific  student  of  mind  and  body  and 
of  the  properties  of  the  materia  medico. 

Why,  even  here  in  Connecticut  it  is  impossible  to  get  a law 
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to  jirotect  the  community  from  the  im])osition  of  knavish  or 
ignorant  (|uacks,  and  to  recjuire  of  a man  some  evidence  of 
cajjacity  and  training  and  skill,  before  he  is  let  loose  to  exper- 
iment upon  suflering  humanity.  Our  teachers  must  jjass  an 
examination  — though  the  examiner  sometimes  does  not  know 
as  much  as  the  candidate  for  misguiding  the  youthful  mind  ; 
the  lawyer  cannot  practice  without  study  and  a formal  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  ; and  even  the  clergyman  is  not  accepted  in  anv 
respectable  charge  until  he  has  given  evidence  of  some  moral 
and  intellectual  fitness.  But  the  jirofession  affecting  directb’ 
the  health  and  life  of  every  soul,  which  needs  to  avail  itself  of 
the  accumulated  experiences,  knowledge,  and  science  of  all  the 
ages,  is  open  to  every  ignorant  and  stujud  practitioner  on  the 
credulity  of  the  public.  Why  cannot  we  get  a law  regulating 
the  profession  which  is  of  most  vital  interest  to  all  of  us,  ex- 
cluding ignorance  and  (piackery  ? Because  the  majority  of  our 
legislators  — representing,  I suppose,  the  majoritv  of  the  people 
— believe  in  the  “ natural  bone-setter,”  the  herb  doctor,  the  root 
doctor,  the  old  woman  who  brews  a decoction  of  swamp  medi- 
cine, the  “natural  gift”  of  some  self-made  dabbler  in  disease, 
the  magnetic  healer,  th'e  faith  cure,  the  mind  cure,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  cure,  the  efficacy  of  a jjrescription  rapped  out  on 
a table  by  some  hysterical  medium  — in  anything  but  sound 
knowledge,  education  in  scientific  methods,  steadied  by  a sense 
of  j)ublic  resjjonsibility. 

Not  long  ago,  on  a cross-country  road,  I came  across  a 
woman  in  a farm-house,  where  I am  sure  the  barnyard  drained 
into  the  well,  who  was  sick  ; she  had  taken  a shop-full  of  patent 
medicines.  1 advised  her  to  send  for  a doctor.  She  had  no 
confidence  in  doctors,  but  said  that  she  reckoned  she  would 
get  along  now,  for  she  had  sent  for  the  seventh  son  of  a seventh 
son,  and  didn’t  I think  he  could  certainly  cure  her?  I said  that 
combination  ought  to  fetch  any  disease,  excejit  agnosticism. 
'I'hat  woman  jjrobably  inlluenced  a vote  in  the  Legislature. 
'The  Legislature  believes  in  incantations  ; it  ought  to  have  in 
attendance  an  Indian  medicine  man. 
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\\'e  think  the  world  is  progressing  in  enlightenment.  I 
suppose  it  is  — inch  by  inch.  Hut  it  is  not  easy  to  name  an  age 
that  lias  clierished  more  delusions  than  ours,  or  been  more 
superstitious,  or  more  credulous,  more  eager  to  run  alter  cpiack- 
erv.  I'ispeciallv  is  this  true  in  regard  to  remedies  for  diseases, 
and  the  faith  in  (piacks  and  healers  outside  of  the  regular  edu- 
cated professors  of  the  medical  art.  Is  this  an  e.xaggeration  ? 
{’onsider  the  quantity  ot  ))ro])rietary  medicines  taken  in  this 
country,  some  of  them  harmless,  some  of  them  good  in  some 
cases,  some  of  them  injurious,  but  generally  taken  without  advice 
and  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  nature  ot  the  disease  or  the 
specific  action  of  the  remedy.  'I'he  rlrug-shojis  are  full  ot  them, 
especially  in  country  towns  ; and  in  the  far  West,  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  I have  been  astonished  at  the  ipiantity  and  variety 
displayed,  d'hev  are  found  in  almost  every  house  ; the  country 
is  literally  dosed  to  death  with  these  manufactured  nostrums 
and  ]janaceas  — that  is,  the  most  popular  medicine  which  can  be 
used  for  the  greatest  number  of  internal  and  e.xternal  diseases 
and  injuries  ; many  newspapers  are  half  sup]jorted  by  advertis- 
ing them,  and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in 
this  jjopular  industry. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  patented  remedies  most  in  request 
are  those  that  profess  a secret  and  unscientific  origin.  Those 
“inirelv  vegetable”  seem  most  suitable  to  the  wooden-heads 
who  believe  in  them  ; but  if  one  were  sufficiently  advertised  as 
not  containing  a single  trace  of  vegetable  matter,  avoiding  thus 
all  i)ossible  conflict  of  one  organic  life  with  another  organic  life, 
it  would  be  just  as  popular.  The  favorites  are  those  that  have 
been  used  by  an  East  Indian  fakir,  or  accidentally  discovered 
as  the  national  remedy  dug  out  of  the  ground  by  an  .American 
Indian  tribe,  or  steeped  in  a kettle  by  an  ancient  colored  per- 
son in  a Southern  plantation,  or  washed  ashore  on  the  person 
of  a sailor  from  the  South  Seas,  or  invented  by  a very  aged  man 
in  New  Jersey,  who  could  not  read,  but  had  spent  his  life  roam- 
ing in  the  woods,  and  whose  capacity  for  discovering  a “ univer- 
sal j)anacea,”  besides  his  ignorance  and  isolation,  lay  in  the  fact 


that  his  sands  of  life  had  nearly  run.  It  is  the  supijosed  secrecv 
or  low  origin  of  the  remedy  that  is  its  attraction.  ’I’he  basis  (jf 
the  vast  proprietary  medicine  business  is  popular  ignorance  and 
credulity,  and  it  needs  to  l)e  jiretty  broad  to  support  a traffic  of 
such  enormous  i)rop(jrtions. 

During  this  generation  certain  branches  of  the  life-saving 
and  life-ijrolonging  art  have  made  great  advances  out  of  empiri- 
cism onto  the  solid  ground  of  scientific  knowledge.  Of  course 
I refer  to  surgery,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  causes  and  im- 
provement in  the  treatment  of  contagious  and  ejjidemic  diseases. 
The  general  practice  has  shared  in  this  scientific  advance,  but 
it  is  limited  and  always  will  be  limited  within  e.xperimental 
bounds,  by  the  infinite  variations  of  individual  constitutions, 
and  the  almost  incalculable  element  of  the  interference  of  men- 
tal with  physical  conditions.  When  we  get  an  exact  science 
of  man  we  may  expect  an  exact  science  of  medicine.  How  far 
we  are  from  this  we  see  when  we  attempt  to  make  criminal 
anthropology  the  basis  of  criminal  legislation. 

Man  is  so  complex  that  if  we  were  to  eliminate  one  of  his 
ajjparently  worst  qualities,  we  might  develop  others  still  worse 
or  throw  the  whole  machine  into  inefficiency.  By  taking  awav 
what  the  phrenologists  call  combativeness,  we  could  doubtless 
stop  prize-fights,  but  we  might  have  a springless  society,  d'he 
only  safe  way  is  that  taught  by  horticulture,  to  feed  a fruit  tree 
generously,  so  that  it  has  vigor  enough  to  throw  off  its  degen- 
erate tendencies  and  its  enemies,  or,  as  the  doctors  say  in  med- 
ical practice,  bring  up  the  general  system.  That  is  to  say,  there 
is  more  hope  for  humanity  in  stimulating  the  good  than  in 
directly  suppressing  the  evil.  It  is  on  something  like  this  line 
that  the  greatest  advance  has  been  made  in  medical  practice  : I 
mean  in  the  direction  of  prevention.  This  involves,  of  course, 
the  exclusion  of  the  evil  ; that  is,  of  supi)ressing  the  causes  that 
produce  disease,  as  well  as  in  cultivating  the  resistant  power  of 
the  human  system.  In  sanitation,  diet,  and  exercise  are  the 
great  fields  of  medical  enterprise  and  advance. 

I need  not  say  that  the  physician  who  in  the  care  of  those 
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uinler  his  charge  or  who  may  possibly  recpiire  his  aid,  conteiits 
himself  with  waiting  for  developed  tliseases,  is  like  the  soldier 
in  a besieged  city  who  o])ened  the  gates  and  then  attempted 
to  repel  the  invaders  who  had  effected  a lodgment.  I hope 
the  time  will  come  when  the  chief  ])ractice  of  the  [)hysician 
will  be,  first  an  oversight  of  the  sanitary  comlition  of  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  next  in  jireventive  attendance  on  people  who 
think  they  are  well,  and  are  all  unconscious  of  the  insidious 
apjiroach  of  some  concealed  malady. 

.Another  great  change  in  modern  practice  is  sijecu'alization. 
Perhaps  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  delicate  jiarticularity  of  the 
jiractices  in  ancient  P^gyjit,  where  every  minute  part  of  the 
human  economy  had  its  exclusive  doctor,  d'his  is  inevitable 
in  a scientific  age,  and  the  result  has  been  on  the  whole  an 
advance  of  knowledge,  and  improved  treatment  of  specific  ail- 
ments. The  danger  is  apparent.  It  is  that  of  the  moral  s])e- 
cialist,  who  has  only  one  hobby  and  traces  every  human  ill  to 
strong  liquor,  or  tobacco,  or  the  corset,  or  taxation  of  personal 
jjroperty,  or  denial  of  universal  suffrage,  or  the  eating  of  meat, 
or  the  want  of  the  centralization  of  nearly  all  initiative  interests 
and  property  in  the  state. 

The  tendency  of  the  accomjdished  specialist  in  medicine  is 
to  refer  all  physical  trouble  to  the  ill  conduct  of  the  organ  he 
jjresides  over.  He  can  often  trace  every  disease  to  want  of 
width  in  the  nostrils,  to  a defective  eye,  to  a sensitive  throat, 
to  shut-up  pores,  to  an  irritated  stomach,  to  an  auricular  defect. 
I suppose  he  is  generally  right,  but  I have  a i)erhaps  natural 
fear  that  if  I hajjpened  to  consult  an  amputationist  about 
catarrh  he  would  want  to  cut  my  leg  off.  1 confess  to  an 
affection  for  the  old-fashioned,  all-round  country  doctor,  who 
took  a general  view  of  his  patient,  knew  his  family,  his  constitu- 
tion, all  the  gossip  about  his  mental  or  business  troubles,  his  or 
her  aflairs  of  the  heart,  disap])ointments  in  love,  incomj)atibili- 
ties  of  temper,  and  treated  the  patient,  as  the  ]dirase  is,  for  all 
he  was  worth,  and  gave  him  visible  medicine  out  of  his  good 
old  saddle-bags  — how  much  faith  we  used  to  have  in  those 
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sLuldle-l)ags  — and  not  a prescription  in  a dead  language  to  l)e 
put  up  by  a dead-head  clerk,  who  occasionally  mistakes  arsenic 
for  carbonate  of  soda. 

r do  not  mean,  however,  to  say  there  is  no  sense  in  the 
retention  of  the  hieroglyphics  which  the  doctors  use  to  com- 
municate their  ideas  to  a druggist  ; for  I had  a jjrescription 
made  in  Hartford  put  up  in  Naples,  and  that  could  not  have 
ha])i)ened  if  it  had  been  written  in  English.  And  1 am  not  sure 
but  the  mysterious  symbols  have  some  effect  on  the  patient. 

1 he  mention  of  the  intimate  knowledge  of  familvand  con- 
stitutional conditions  possessed  by  the  old-fashioned  countr\' 
tloctor,  whose  main  strength  was  in  this  and  in  his  common- 
sense,  reminds  us  of  another  great  advance  in  the  modern 
])ractice,  in  the  attenijjt  to  understand  human  nature  better  by 
the  scientific  study  of  psychology  and  the  occult  relations  of 
mind  and  body.  It  is  in  the  study  of  temper,  temperament, 
hereditary  predisposition  that  we  may  e.xpect  the  most  brilliant 
results  in  ]jreventive  medicine. 

As  a layman,  I cannot  but  notice  another  great  advance  in 
the  medical  profession.  It  is  not  alone  in  it.  It  is  rather  e.\- 
pected  that  the  lawyers  will  divide  the  oyster  between  them  and 
leave  the  shell  to  the  contestants.  I suppose  that  doctors, 
almost  without  exception,  give  more  of  their  time  and  skill  in 
the  way  of  charity  than  almost  any  other  profession.  But 
somebody  must  pay,  and  fees  generally  have  increased  with 
the  general  cost  of  living,  and  dying.  If  fees  continue  to 
increase  as  they  have  done  in  the  jiast  ten  years  in  the  great 
cities,  like  New  York,  nobody,  not  a millionaire,  can  afford  to 
be  sick,  d'he  fee  will  soon  be  a prohibitive  tax.  I cannot  say 
that  this  will  be  altogether  an  evil,  for  the  cost  of  calling  in 
medical  aid  ma)-  force  people  to  take  better  care  of  themselves. 
Still,  the  excessive  charges  are  rather  hard  on  peo])le  in  moder- 
ate circumstances  who  are  compelled  to  seek  surgical  aid. 

.And  here  we  touch  one  of  the  regrettable  symjjtoms  of  the 
time,  which  is  not  by  any  means  most  conspicuous  in  the 
medical  ])rofessi()n.  I mean  the  tendency  to  subordinate  the 


okl  notions  of  ])rofessional  clnly  to  tlie  greed  for  mo)iey.  1 lie 
lawyers  are  almost  universally  accused  of  it  ; even  the  clergy- 
men are  often  suspected  of  being  inlluenced  by  it.  I he  young 
man  is  a])t  to  choose  a profession  on  calculation  of  its  ])rolits. 
It  will  be  a bad  day  for  science  and  for  the  progress  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  medical  ])rofession,  when  the  love  of  money  in 
its  practice  becomes  stronger  than  professional  enthusiasm,  than 
the  noble  ambition  of  distinction  for  advancing  the  science,  and 
than  devotion  to  human  welfare. 

I do  not  prophesy  it.  Rather  I e.xpect  interest  in  human- 
ity, love  of  science  for  itself,  symintthy  with  suifering,  self- 
sacrilice  for  others,  to  increase  in  the  world,  and  be  stronger 
in  the  end  than  sordid  love  of  gain  and  the  low  ambition  of 
rivalry  in  materialistic  display.  To  this  higher  life  the  physi- 
cian is  called.  I often  wonder  that  there  are  so  many  men, 
brilliant  able  men,  with  so  many  talents  for  success  in  any  call- 
ing, willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  a jjrofession  which  demands 
so  much  self-sacrifice,  so  much  hardship,  so  much  contact  with 
suffering,  subject  to  the  call  of  all  the  world  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  involving  so  much  personal  risk,  carrying  so 
much  heart-breaking  resjmnsibility,  responded  to  by  so  much 
constant  heroism,  a heroism  requiring  the  risk  of  life  in  a ser- 
vice the  onlv  glory  of  which  is  a good  name  and  the  approval 
of  one’s  conscience. 

'I'o  the  members  of  such  a profession,  in  spite  of  their 
human  infirmities  and  limitations,  and  unworthy  hangers-on, 
1 bow  with  admiration  and  the  respect  which  we  feel  for  that 
which  is  best  in  this  world. 


Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Warner’s  address,  the 
society  adjourned  till  half-past  two  to  meet  at  the  Allyn 
House  for  the  centennial  banquet. 
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AlJOU'r  one  hundred  Meinliers  and  guests  of  the  associa- 
tion sat  down  in  the  spacious  dining-room  of  the  Allyn 
House,  wliich  was  handsomely  decorated,  the  portraits 
of  many  of  the  illustrious  past  members  of  the  jjrofession  i^rac- 
ing  and  adding  interest  to  the  occasion.  U])on  a platform  at 
the  south  end  of  the  hall,  especially  for  guests  and  sjjeakers,  sat 
the  I resident  and  1 oastmaster  Dr.  \V.  A.  AT.  W'^ainwriLtht  and 
Senator  (General  [os.  R.  Hawley  ; Drs.  Cyrus  B.  Newton,  Presi- 
dent, and  N.  E.  Wordin,  Secretary,  of  the  Connecticut  Medical 
Society  ; Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Mayor  William  Waldo  Hyde, 
President  Ceorge  Williamson  Smith  of  Trinity  College,  |ud"e 
Nathaniel  Shipman,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  P.  Parker,  Hon.  A.  E.  Bun*, 
John  Addison  I-’orter,  l)rs.  Samuel  1).  Cilliert,  [ohn  H.  (Iran- 
nis,  and  Prof.  Herman  J.  Boldt  of  New  York.  Invited  guests 
present  were  Rev.  F.  Stanley  l-loot  ; Charles  A.  Rapelye  and 
Charles  H.  Bell,  pharmacists,  Drs.  Ph  E.  Cuild  of  Windham 
County,  S.  (T.  Risley,  A.  R.  Goodrich,  F.  W.  Walsh,  and  E.  K. 
I.eonard  of  Tolland  County,  Max  ATailhouse  and  E.  Mb  M'right 
of  New  Haven  County,  M.  C.  Hazen,  Frederick  S.  Smith,  and 
A.  j.  Campbell  of  Middlesex  County,  J.  N.  Quimby  of  New 
Jersey  and  D.  F.  Donoghue  of  Alassachusetts,  Air,  Joel  Samuels 
and  Dr.  h.  R.  Plaldwin  of  Hartford,  and  the  members  of  the 
society. 


Rev.  George  Williamson  Smith  was  invited  to  say 
grace,  after  which  the  following  Menu  was  presented  for 
digestion. 
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“All  human  history  attests 
I hat  happiness  for  man,  — the  hungry  sinner  I — 
Since  Eve  ate  a])])les,  much  depends  on  dinner." 

Byron. 


% % ^ Ht 

Blue  Points 
Cream  of  Capon 
Boiled  Salmon 


Sirloin  of  Beef  Saddle  of  Venison  Spring  Duck 

Roman  Punch 


Philadelphia  Squab  Sweetbread  Patties  Chicken  Salad 


English  Plum  Pudding 

Assorted  Cakes  Champagne  Jellv 


Neapolitan  Cream 

Coffee  Fruits  Cigars 

* * -s  * 

“Serenely  full,  the  epicure  would  say. 

Fate  cannot  harm  me,  — I have  dined  to-day.” 

Sydney  Smif/i. 
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Medical  Education  in  I’/S^. 

" He  ground  the  ])o\vders,  mixed  the  i)ills,  rode  with 
the  doctor  on  his  rounds,  held  the  basin  when  the 
patient  was  bled,  helped  to  adjust  plasters,  to  sew 
wounds,  and  ran  with  vials  of  medic  ine  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other.  In  the  moments  snatched 
from  duties  such  as  these  he  swe]jt  the  office,  cleaned 
the  bottles  and  jars,  tended  the  night  bell,  and  when 
a feast  was  given,  stood  in  the  hall  to  announce  the 
guests.”  McMaster’s  History,  Jnl.  I.,p.  2y. 
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“ Discourse,  the  sweeter  l)an(|uet  of  the  mind.” 

Pope. 


TOASTS. 

“'I'hese  are  l)egot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory, 
nourished  in  the  womb  of  ])ia  mater,  and  delivered 
upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion.” 

Shakespeare. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 

“Such  is  the  jjatriot’s  boast,  where’er  we  roam  : 

His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home.” 

Goldsmith. 

OENER.-VL  JOSEPH  R.  HAWLEY. 


OUR  STATE. 

“There  was  a state  without  king  or  nobles  ; there 
was  a church  without  a bishop  ; there  was  a people 
governed  by  grave  magistrates  which  it  had  selected, 
and  by  equal  laws  which  it  had  framed.” 

Rufiis  Choate. 

(;0\’ERNOR  MOROAN  (b  BULKELEY. 


OUR  CTl’Y. 

“ .\s  one  who  long  in  populous  city  jient, 

AVhere  houses  thick  and  sewers  annov  the  air.” 

Milton. 

MAYOR  W.  A’.  HYDE. 
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“ I liold  every  man  a clel)tor  to  his  jirotession  ; 
from  the  which  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive 
countenance  and  jirofit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  en- 
deavor themselves  by  way  of  amends  to  be  a hel]) 
and  ornament  thereunto.” 

Bacon. 
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'I'HK  HAR'I'FORI)  county  MEDICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION AND  THE  MEDICAL  PROFES- 
SION. 

“'I'he  Ial)or  we  delight  in  physics  jjain.” 

S/iakespearc. 

A.  W.  BARROWS,  M.  I). 


“ A merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a medicine.” 

Proverbs,  xvii:  22. 

R.  W.  GRISWOLD,  M.  D. 


“'Fake  physic,  pomp  ; 

Exj)ose  thyselt  to  feel  what  wretches  feel.” 

Shakespeare. 

E.  B.  LYON,  M.  D. 


“ There  are  some  who  bear 
those  that  do  them  good.” 

E.  F. 


a grudge,  even  to 
Pilpay. 

PARSONS,  M.  1). 


“d'herefore  he  loved  gold  in  special  ; 

P'or  gold  in  ])hysic  is  a cordial.” 

Chaucer. 

J.  K.  MASON,  M.  1). 
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“’I'here  is  a wisdom  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of 
Ijhysic.  A man’s  observation,  what  he  finds  good  of 
and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best  idrysic  to  i)re- 
serve  health.”  Bacon. 


'I' HE  CHURCH. 

“ How  charming  is  divine  jihilosophy ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  (ools  su|)|)Ose, 

Rut  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute, 

And  a perpetual  feast  of  nectar’d  sweets 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.”  Milton. 

RK\b  K.  P.  PARKER,  H.  I). 

THE  EAW. 

“'I'here  was  once,  in  a remote  part  of  the  East, 
a man  who  was  altogether  \'oid  of  knowledge  and  e.\- 
l)erience,  yet  })resumed  to  call  himself  a physician.” 

Pilpax. 

HON.  NATHANIET.  SHIPMAN. 


LITERATURE. 

“ Honor  to  the  men  who  bring  honor  to  us, — 
glory  to  the  country,  dignity  to  character,  release 
from  vacuity,  wings  to  thought,  knowledge  of  things, 
precision  to  princii)les,  sweetness  to  feeling,  happiness 
to  the  fireside, — authors.”  Bovce. 

RICHARD  BUR'PON. 


d'HE  PRESS. 

“Freedom  of  religion;  freedom  of  the  press; 
freedom  of  person  under  protection  of  the  habeas 
corpus  ; and  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected, — these 
iminciples  form  the  bright  constellation  which  has 
gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age 
of  revolution  and  reformation.” 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

HON.  A.  E.  BURR. 
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“ True  friendship’s  laws  are  by  this  rule 
jjrest  : 


ex- 


Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest.” 


After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  postprandial 
exercises  were  opened  by  the  toastmaster,  Dr.  Wainwright, 
in  the  following  words:  — 

It  is  a very  jileasant  task  to  wehajme  you  to  this  centennial 
celebration,  and  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  good  fortune  in 
being  here.  As  this  is  your  only  chance  at  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, I advise  you  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  is  also  ver\ 
|)Ieasant  to  welcome,  in  your  behalf,  your  guests,  who  have 
shown  by  their  presence  and  their  masticatory  actions  here  that 
their  regard  for  the  doctors  is  not  confined  entirely  to  taking 
their  pills  or  wearing  their  plasters.  The  Church,  the  Bar,  the 
Pen,  the  Press,  have  all  come  to  wish  us  “ Cod  speed  ” on  the 
journe)'  upon  which  we  have  just  set  out.  What  more  in  the 
way  of  a bon  voyage  could  we  ask  ? 'The  apothecary  is  here  to 
show  his  appreciation  tor  past  prescrijitions  received,  and  to 
e.xpress  the  hope  that  the  tablet  triturate  and  the  disometric 
granule  will  not,  in  the  years  to  come,  drive  his  pestle  and 
mortar  entirely  out  of  business. 

I wish,  right  here,  to  confess  to  a seeming  oversight,  and 
so  “nip  in  the  bud”  the  looked-for  witticism  of  some  of  our 
facetious  friends.  We  have  not  invited  the  undertaker,  although 
a most  useful  and  necessary  member  of  society,  and  perhaps, 
as  it  is  often  said,  at  times  of  very  material  service  to  the  doc- 
tor (for  sometimes  “scalpel  and  spade  followed  each  other 
fast  ) ; still,  out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  our  patients, 
we  could  hardly  invite  him  in  to  wish  us  “good  luck.” 

“ But  he  has  his  place 
In  Life’s  long  race. 

From  first  to  latest  breath, 

\'ou’ll  find  at  last, 

Run  slow  or  fast. 

He’s  sure  to  be  in  at  the  death.” 
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Eli  Todd 


And  so  1 l)i(l  \()u  wek'oine,  and  with  good  I'eolings,  good 
Iriends,  and  good  digestions,  I see  no  good  reason  why  we 
shoidd  not  give  oiirseUes  u|)  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  and 
sa\'  with  old  John  He\  wood  ; — 

“ Let  the  world  slide,  let  the  world  rjo, 

A tig  for  care  and  a lig  for  woe." 

So  let  tis, 

“ Ring  out  the  olil,  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true  " 

He  then  read  the  following  letter  of  regret  from  (it)vernor 
Morgan  (1.  Ihilkele)’,  who  was  tinable  to  he  present,  and  called 
ttpon  Senator  Josei)h  R.  Hawley  to  answer  to  the  combined 
toasts,  “Otir  C'onntry  ” and  “Oiir  State.” 

State  of  Connecticut,  ) 
Executive  Department,  y 
IlARTFORD,  Sept.  26,  1892.  ) 

W.  .\.  M.  VVainwright,  M.  D. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — 1 exceedingly  regret  that  at  this  late  hour  I am  coin- 
])elled  by  an  ingierative  personal  engagement  to  absent  myself  from  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  afternoon  and  the  centennial  of  your  society.  I should  doulily 
regret  to  disap|ioint  you  in  my  failure  to  respond  to  the  Toast  to  “Our  State," 
which  you  kindly  assigned  me,  were  it  jiot  for  the  knowledge  that  you  will 
be  surrounded  with  talent  much  better  fitted  to  occupy  the  limited  time 
allowed  to  speech-making.  With  my  sincere  wishes  for  the  continued  ad- 
vancement of  the  work  of  your  society, 

I remain,  respectfully,  M.  (i.,  Rulkeley. 

(General  Hawley  congratulated  the  association  on  its  noble 
history,  which  covers  some  of  the  most  important  periods  of 
the  country’s  history,  colonial  and  national.  d'he  subject 
assigned  him,  Senator  Hawley  said,  was  so  vast  that  he  hardly 
knew  what  points  to  touch  upon.  'I’he  greatness  of  the  United 
States  in  government  and  institutions  received  eloquent  jiraise, 
the  statutes  governing  the  country  being  characterized  as  the 
imest  and  most  nearly  perfect  body  of  law  in  the  world.  Some 
time  ago  Secretary  Foster  told  Senator  Hawley  that  the  govern- 
ment had  not  lost  a dollar  of  all  the  vast  amounts  collected 


and  liandled  during  its  history.  'J'his  is  the  most  ])Ositive  testi- 
mony of  the  lionesty  with  which  the  government  is  adminis- 
tered. No  higher  testimony  to  the  wonderful  advantages  to  he 
found  in  this  best  of  countries  is  there  than  the  multitude  of 
l)eo])le  other  nations  furnish  who  are  coming  in  armies  to  our 
shores  so  fast  that  the  government  is  being  asked  to  stop  their 
influx. 

Speaking  of  the  toast  “Our  State,”  Senator  Hawley  said 
that  no  government  in  the  world  has  remained  so  steady  and 
unmoved  for  so  long  a period  as  that  of  Connecticut.  'There  is 
not  a held  of  human  activity  in  which  Connecticut  does  not 
occupy  an  honored  position,  whether  it  be  in  divinity,  law, 
medicine,  or  any  other  calling  ; while  Connecticut  people  are 
year  by  year  taking  out  more  patents  in  the  office  at  Washing- 
ton than  those  of  any  other  State,  in  proportion  to  her  size. 

Dr.  Wainwright  called  upon  Dr.  A.  W.  Barrows,  as  one 
t)f  the  oldest  members  of  the  association,  in  the  city  at  least, 
to  lead  the  responses  for  the  toast, 

“'THE  ASSOCIATION.” 

Dr.  Barrows  spoke  as  follows:  — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  — I esteem  it  both  a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  asked,  through  your  courtesy,  to 
represent  in  part  this  association  here,  which  to-day  coinjiletes 
its  history  of  a hundred  years.  I only  wish  myself  better  able 
to  do  justice  to  the  society  and  the  occasion. 

A century  compared  with  the  lifetime  of  an  individual 
seems  long,  but  when  compared  with  the  existence  of  an  asso- 
ciation not  limited  by  time  it  does  not  seem  so  great  ; vet  if 
we  trace  the  record  of  an  organization  for  a hundred  years,  and 
consider  what  it  has  accomjdished  or  failed  to  accomplish  dur- 
ing that  period,  we  shall  find  that  it  occupies  no  inconsiderable 
s]jace  in  the  annals  of  history.  And  so  if  we  were  to  trace 
the  history  of  this  association,  take  note  of  its  work,  what  it  has 
done  for  the  promotion  of  medical  science,  the  interests  of  the 
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profession,  and  the  welfare  of  snfferins^  Iiumanity  during  llie 
past  century,  we  might  reasonal)ly  conclude  that  it  is  justly 
entitled  to  all  the  encomium  that  its  commemoration  and  cele- 
hration  here  implies,  and  with  ])ride  congratulate  ourselves  on 
our  memhershi])  of  such  a society.  Having  been  connected 
with  it  for  more  than  fifty  years,  accpiainted  with  its  members, 
attended  its  meetings,  and  been  familiar  with  its  jiroceedings,  I 
think  I may  speak  with  a good  degree  of  assurance  of  its 
merits.  With  its  growth  in  membership  I have  oliserved  its 
advancement  in  scientific  and  professional  attainments  ; and 
while  reasonably  conservative,  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  discov- 
eries, improvements,  and  jirogressive  spirit  of  the  times.  But 
my  limits  will  not  allow  of  my  enlarging  on  these  jioints  ; indeed 
it  is  wholly  unnecessary,  as  they  have  already  been  brought  to 
your  notice  so  fully  by  others  who  have  addressed  you  here 
to-day.  However,  I may  be  indulged  in  briefly  referring  to  a 
few  reminiscences  relating  to  the  society  as  I knew  it  fifty  years 
ago.  Its  meetings  were  then  held  annually  at  the  natural- 
history  rooms  in  the  Athenteum  building,  on  Main  Street,  Hart- 
ford. Among  those  who  were  usually  present  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  jiroceedings  might  be  mentioned  Drs. 
Silas  Fuller,  George  Sumner,  Dodge,  Brigham,  S.  B.  Beresford, 
Henry  Holmes,  H.  A.  Grant,  George  Hawley,  E.  K.  Hunt,  of 
Hartford;  Pearson  of  Windsor;  Brownell  of  East  Hartford; 
.\rchibald  elch  of  ^\'ethersfield  ; Carrington  of  Farmington  ; 
Holt  of  Glastonbury  ; and  others  whose  names  I do  not  now 
recall,  all  of  whom  have  long  since  passed  from  us,  but  whose 
memories  and  deeds  we  fondly  cherish.  A very  few  (four) 
who  took  part  in  these  meetings  still  remain.  Their  names 
have  already  been  mentioned  by  the  secretary. 

The  e.vercises  at  these  meetings  consisted  mainly,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  transaction  of  ordinary  routine  business,  in  the  rela- 
tion and  discussion  of  important  cases  as  derived  from  personal 
observation  and  experience,  and  an  essay  on  some  medical 
topic  by  some  one  previously  appointed  for  that  purpose.  'The 
members  present  not  being  large,  opportunity  was  thus  afforded 
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were 


for  each  one  to  |)articii)ate  in  the  discussions,  which 
sometimes  (|uite  spirited  and  always  instructive.  The  medical 
literature  of  those  days,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  jiresent 
lime,  was  indeed  meager.  'J'e.xt-hooks  were  few,  libraries 
small,  ])eriodicals  limited.  'I'he  various  appliances  now  con- 
sidered so  necessary  in  the  investigation  and  diagnosis  of 
rlisease  were  mostly  unknown.  ALedical  chemistry  was  in  its 
infancy.  'I'he  stethoscope,  microsc:ope,  and  speculum  were 
used  to  some  extent;  but  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope,  the  tem- 
perature thermometer,  anresthetics,  etc.,  are  of  later  date.  But 
the  practitioners  of  half  a century  ago  understood  how  to  use 
to  advantage  the  means  they  had  at  hand.  'I'hey  were  men  of 
thought  and  close  observation,  investigating  and  discriminating 
their  cases  with  care  and  skill.  'The  widely  divergent  views 
held  and  practiced  by  some  of  their  i)redecessors  had  given 
place  to  more  conservative  and  rational  methods.  'I’he  lancet 
was  used  less  frequently,  stimulants  more  s])aringly.  If  in 
theory  there  still  existed  some  difference  in  views,  in  practice 
there  was  little  discrejmncy.  Blood-letting  was  not  infreipiently 
resorted  to.  Antimony  and  other  antiphlogistics  were  prescribed 
without  fear,  and  stimulants  administered  unhesitatingly  when 
indicated.  \V’hile  very  much  has  been  learned  regarding  the 
causes  and  nature  of  diseases,  many  new  and  valuable  remedies 
introduced,  great  improvements  made  in  treatment  in  every  de- 
])artment  of  medicine  and  surgery,  still  I think  that  the  results 
of  treatment  as  practiced  fifty  years  ago,  in  certain  forms  of 
acute  inflammatory  affections,  would  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  more  recent  days. 

Mr.  President,  I wish  in  a word  to  refer  to  the  harmony, 
good-fellowship,  and  fraternal  interest  which  has  characterized 
this  association,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  comparative  freedom 
from  unhealthy  competition  and  jjrofessional  jealousy  which 
has  so  constantly  existed  among  its  members,  and  to  the  read- 
iness with  which  one  has  come  to  another’s  assistance  in  cases 
of  emergencies,  and  the  willingness  to  assume  and  share 
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responsibilities  under  trying  cireinnstanees.  If  jars  liave  ever 
oecurred,  tliey  have  been  few  and  small. 

.\nd  now,  my  brethren,  in  view  of  the  happy  closing  of  the 
oltl  and  the  ausjjieious  opening  of  the  new  century,  shall  we  not 
continue  our  work  with  greatly  increased  courage  and  zeal, 
])lacing  our  aim  still  higher  ami  so  preparing  oursehes  for 
greater  usefulness?  I feel  sure  that  I express  the  sentiment 
and  heartfelt  gratitude  of  each  one  of  you,  when  1 say  that 
we  warmly  ap])reciate  the  very  kind,  symi)athetic,  and  friendly 
words  which  ha\e  come  to  us  from  our  guests  of  other  pro- 
fessions who  have  addressed  us  to-day.  I hope  that  these 
expressions  of  confidence  in  our  skill  and  sympathy  in  our 
work  will  |)rove  an  added  stimulus  to  urge  us  on  in  our 
endeavors,  and  cheer  us  amid  the  cares  and  res])on.sibilities 
which  attend  us. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  express  the  strong  desire  and 
confident  hope  that  the  usefulness  of  this  association  shall  never 
be  less  ; and  that  as  the  future  years  and  generations  shall 
come  and  go,  and  another  century  shall  have  completed  its 
rounds,  this  society  shall  remain  intact,  greatly  increased  in 
numbers  and  efficiency,  and  that  the  same  harmony,  good-fel- 
lowship, and  fraternal  interest  shall  ever  prevail  which  has 
characterized  the  past. 


Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold,  of  Rocky  Hill,  spoke  for  the 
association  as  follows;  — 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Memuers  : — When  I was 
at  first  asked  to  make  a brief  after-dinner  address  at  our  cele- 
bration, the  text  given  was.  The  Hartford  County  Medical 
Association  and  Medicine.  Wisely,  as  would  seem,  the  latter 
part  of  this  has  been  dro])ped  out  of  our  jmogram.  Much  talk 
about  medicine  in  our  day,  either  as  a calling  we  jiractice  or 
as  related  to  drugs,  would  lead  us  at  once  down  into  that 
under-world  where  the  bacteriologists  are  exploring  and  ex- 
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perimenting,  and  bring  us  into  rontact  with  the  pneumococcus 
and  the  typhococcus,  and  all  the  other  little  coccuses  (or 
cocci)  that  betimes  afflict  us  ; but  we  do  not  want  them  at  our 
table  to-night  for  consideration  and  digestion,  so  we  will  leave 
medicine  aside. 

'I'he  Hartford  C'ounty  Medical  Association:  Why  should 
1 be  asked  to  say  something  to  and  about  it?  Perhaps  it  may 
have  been  thought  that  I have  l)een  long  enough  a member  of 
the  body  to  be  under  some  obligation  in  that  direction  ; but 
there  is  a better  reason.  I am  a grandson  of  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  society.  Among  the  list  of  names  of  those 
who  organized  the  body  is  that  of  Dr.  (leorge  (Iriswold,  who 
began  i^ractice  in  Oxford  jjarish  of  P?ast  Hartford,  about  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  of  whom  I am  a lineal  de- 
scendant. Doubtless  he  was  one  of  the  accoucheurs  on  that 
interesting  occasion;  and  it  may  be  befitting  that  a grandson 
of  his  should  take  part  in  this.  \Vhat  can  I say  about  the 
society  that  has  not  already  been  better  said  ? You  have  had 
its  history  as  well  as  may  be  on  an  occasion  like  this.  A bet- 
ter— the  best  — history  of  the  body  would  be  the  biographies 
of  all  its  members  ; but  this  is  a task  not  set  for  us  to-night. 
Of  our  society  this  may  be  said:  it  has  been  a jjrogressive  bodv. 
When  new  discoveries  in  medicine  have  been  brought  forward, 
our  association  has  not  lain  back  in  the  breeching  to  ])revent 
advance  ; it  has  kept  at  the  front  and  in  accord  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  times.  Pint  also  it  has  been  a conservative  body, 
for  progress  and  conservatism  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic  ; 
they  may  run  current  with  each  other,  and  so  produce  the  bet- 
ter results.  Also,  it  may  be  said,  the  Hartford  Countv  Medical 
Association  is  and  always  has  been  a bodv  of  gentlemen. 
Doubtless  the  brethren  of  the  legal  |)rofession  now  and  again 
find  a disreputable  shyster  in  their  ranks,  and  it  may  be  possi- 
ble that  occasionally  there  is  such  an  one  in  the  ministerial 
])rofession  ; and  so  there  may  have  been  among  the  doctors. 
F»ut  if  we  could  uncover  the  lives  of  the  idiysicians  of  Hartford 
County  for  the  hundred  years  last  past,  it  would  be  found  that 
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those  ol  them  wlio  have  been  (lisere(lital)le  in  carriage  and 
tlisrepiitable  in  character  have  rarely  been  members  of  the 
association.  I'he  tone  of  our  organization  has  l)een  high. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  a few  words  as  to  those  of  our 
associates  wlio  ha\e  passed  beyontl.  'I'he  |)ersonnel  of  our 
society  is  constantly  changing  ; looking  back  the  nearly  forty 
years  I have  been  a member,  the  faces  of  many  that  came  u]) 
to  our  yearly  meetings  are  missing  ; they  have  drifted  jjast  the 
headlands  ol  time  and  out  upon  the  ocean  of  eternity,  and  the 
places  they  taithtully  and  honorably  filled  are  occujjied  by 
others.  It  was  a beautilul  concejjtion,  engrafted,  from  we  mav 
not  determine  where,  into  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian po])ulations  of  the  north  of  Europe,  that  when  the 
living  came  together  in  their  rude  halls  for  the  worship  of  Odin 
and  1 hor  and  the  other  gods  of  their  religion,  the  departed 
spirits  ol  tlieir  heroes  and  statesmen  and  sages  and  poets  came 
up  to  join  them  there,  bringing  with  them  inspirations  from  the 
past  tor  high  thoughts  and  noble  deeds  in  the  future.  'I'his 
conception  may  have  been  a delusion  ; the  materialistic  ten- 
dency of  the  day  would  stamp  it  so  : but  even  as  a delusion, 
it  had  in  it  a beneficent  influence  uj)on  the  minds  of  the  living  ; 
it  had  in  ii  also  the  assurance  that  the  departed  were  not  only 
not  forgotten,  but  were  held  worthy  of  respect  and  esteem. 
Looking  back  over  the  hundred  years  of  the  existence  of  our 
society,  we  see  a lengthening  line  of  worthies  in  the  profession 
whose  mortal  forms  are  no  longer  with  us  ; they  do  not  respond 
to  our  invitations  ; we  cannot  wile  them  to  the  festive  board. 

1 he  ethereal  spirit,  the  vitalizing  principle,  the  soul  that  was 
within,  also  has  departed  to  that  land  of  shadows  beyond  the 
grave,  and  may  not  return.  But  when  we,  who  are  in  the  body, 
come  up  together,  as  on  this  occasion,  for  celebration  and  con- 
gratulations, we  can  bring  with  us  in  the  sacred  chambers  of 
the  inner  consciousness  the  most  kindly  remembrances  of  our 
dead  ; and  so  feel,  and  in  no  merely  careless  and  i)erfunctory 
manner,  but  in  the  best  recognitions  of  the  heart,  that  those 
who  have  gone  before  are  still  parts  and  ijotencies  of  our 


organization  and  will  so  remain.  When  we  S])eak  to  the  senti- 
ment— The  Hartl'ord  County  Medical  Association  — let  it  he 
understood  that  we  include  the  dei)arted  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers of  the  association,  whose  virtues  we  hojje  we  have  inher- 
ited, and  whose  responsibilities  we  have  assumed. 

Peace  to  tlieir  ashe.s  ; to  their  souls  repose  ; 

May  we  wlio  follow  where  their  footsteps  fell, 

So  live  our  calling  as  when  life  shall  close, 

It  may  be  written  — Peace  to  these  as  well. 


Dr.  E.  F.  Parsons,  of  Thompsonville,  responded  to  the 
same  toast  from  his  section  of  the  county  as  follows:  — 

The  history  of  medical  practice  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Hartford  County,  during  the  past  two  hundred  years,  so  far 
as  1 have  been  able  to  collect  it  from  tradition  and  record,  is 
meager. 

Enfield,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  was  comparatively 
a poor  town.  Agriculture  being  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  land  being  only  fertile  in  spots  or  strips, 
the  compensation  for  attendance  upon  the  sick  was  necessarily 
so  limited  that  probably  few,  of  .those  whose  talents  were  likely 
to  secure  a reputation  e.xtending  through  the  century  following 
their  decease,  were  tempted  to  settle  in  the  vicinity. 

The  country  doctor,  however,  then  as  now,  and  there  as 
everywhere,  was  the  same  untiring  hero,  universally  found  to 
be  devoted  and  faithful,  ministering  to  the  poor  in  cottages  and 
scattered  homes  upon  the  hillsides,  as  well  as  to  the  well-to-do 
in  better  built  and  more  conveniently  furnished  mansions  in 
more  po])ulous  localities. 

Some  of  the  gravest  (questions  in  practice  may  confront 
him  all  alone,  miles  from  any  ])ossible  help,  and  demand  prompt 
solution. 

His  most  brilliant  deeds  and  most  successful  triumphs  over 
the  ravages  of  disease  may  be  located  in  the  households  of  the 
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ignorant  and  unai)|)rf('iali\t‘,  and  even  at  niidniglit  when  the 
world  is  asleej),  with  no  one  present  to  eonimend,  much  less  to 
herald  his  praises,  nor  to  offer  that  laudable  cheer  and 
approval  which  is  in  every  educated  jjrofession  recognized  as 
a pro])er  and  ])owerful  stimulus  to  honest  sell-sacrifice,  toil,  and 
ambition.  Thus  he  labors  on  as  his  predecessors  have  labored 
before  him,  congratulating  himself,  on  his  lonely  rides,  that  his 
life  of  ser\  ice  is  beneficent,  and,  although  often  unreipiited, 
productive  of  some  of  the  most  noble  results  accomplished. 

.■\  very  different  mission  this,  from  jirofessional  life  in  the 
cities,  where  the  opjiortunities  for  assistance  are  close  at  hand, 
where  competition  keejis  one  abreast  of  the  most  modern  ecpiip- 
ment,  and  appreciative  remuneration  makes  one  forget  the  toil 
and  sacrifice. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  names  u])on  the  roll  of 
physicians  in  our  locality,  whether  during  the  last  or  the  present 
century,  is  that  of  Hamilton.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Josiah  Hamilton,  then  a boy,  came  to  Boston  from  Edinburgh. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  located  for  practice  in  the  town  of 
West  Brookfield,  Mass.  He  begat  Josiah,  Jr.,  who  also  became 
a idiysician,  and  followed  his  father  in  practice  in  the  same 
town.  About  the  middle  of  the  century,  Josiah,  Jr.,  begat  Asa, 
who  also  studied  medicine,  and  commenced  practice  at  the  age 
of  17  or  1(S,  so  precocious  was  he  in  the  art  inherited  from  his 
father  and  grandfather. 

Dr.  Asa  Hamilton  early  left  Brookfield,  and  settled  in 
Somers,  Conn.  He,  with  his  young  wife  and  an  infant  son, 
made  the  journey  horseback.  This  Somers  physician  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  family,  because  an  officer  and  surgeon 
in  the  Revolutionary  army.  He  was  a remarkably  fine-looking 
man  jrhysically,  and  exceedingly  popular  in  his  ])rofessional 
capacity.  He  was  one  of  the  early  members,  if  not  a charter 
member,  of  this  society.  .Although  he  lived  only  about  twenty 
years  after  he  commenced  practice,  his  reputation  for  skill  in 
surgery  became  extensive.  On  one  occasion,  his  services  were 
sought  from  Ivast  W'indsor  Hill,  a village  only  about  eight  miles 
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Irom  Hartiord.  He  lived  about  twice  that  distance  in  the 
oi)i)osite  direction,  and  this  call  was  worthy  of  note,  because 
It  shows  that  his  reputation  enabled  him  to  encroach  so  closely 
upon  the  domains  of  the  surgeons  of  a capital  city.  'This  fact 
seems  to  us  cpiite  remarkable,  for  their  reputation  now  is  so 
pronounced  that  we  surgeons  eighteen  miles  away  can  hardly 
keep  our  minor  surgery  out  of  their  hands. 

Horatio  Arnold  Hamilton,  who,  when  an  infant,  rode  into 
Connecticut  with  his  father.  Dr.  Asa,  on  horseback,  early  in  or 
just  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  due  time  studied  medi- 
cine also,  and  imaticed  in  Somers  until  his  two  sons,  Horatio 
.\sa  and  Krskine  Erasmus,  who  also  studied  medicine,  were 
ready  to  practice,  when  he  gave  up  the  field  to  them  and  re- 
moved to  Enfield.  Here  he  built  up  a large  practice,  in  \\'hich 
he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death,  which  occurred  about 
the  year  IHoO.  Our  Enfield  Dr.  Hamilton  was  a remarkable 
man  in  his  way.  He  had  ipiite  a literary  taste,  and  was  very 
proud  of  his  ])rofessional  pedigree,  he  being  the  fourth  doctor 
in  direct  line  from  Dr.  Josiah  1st,  born  in  Edinburgh.  He 
was  equally  an.xious  to  continue  the  line  in  his  posterity;  and 
it  IS  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  his  only  remaining  son. 
Dr.  Erskine  Hamilton  ( Dr.  Horatio,  the  other  son,  having  died), 
was  inclined  to  give  his  time  and  attention  to  farming  ex- 
clusively, he  spent  whole  nights  in  violent  lamentation.  His 
\’igorous  protestations  jjrevailed,  and  the  line  remains  unbroken 
to  this  day. 

Dr.  Hamilton  of  Enfield  was  a studious  and  thoughtful 
man,  and  often  made  long  visits  upon  his  patients,  ajipearing  to 
be  occupying  his  time  in  telling  stories  or  reading  books  or 
newspapers  which  came  in  his  way.  He  was  held  in  reputation 
in  neighboring  towns,  and  was  often  called  in  consultation  by 
jiliysicians  in  Suffield,  over  the  river.  He  used  to  say,  in  criti- 
cism of  the  Suffield  doctors,  that  they  did  not  stay  long  enough 
with  their  patients  to  learn  what  was  the  matter  with  them. 

both  Dr.  Horatio  .Asa  and  l)r.  Erskine  Erasmus,  who 
practiced  in  Somers,  begat  each  a son,  who  studied  medicine. 
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and  holh  tlicsc  are  now  in  ac  tive  practic^e  ; one,  I )r.  Arnold 
lloratio,  in  ()liio,  and  the  other,  l)r.  'I'heodore  Ivrasiniis,  in 
S])ringl'ield,  Mass.  And  further  still,  a son  of  1 )r.  Arnold 
Horatio  is  iiraelieing  in  ()hio,  and  a son  of  Dr.  'I'heodore 
Krasinus  of  Springfield  is  graduating  this  year  from  the  C'ol- 
lege  of  I’hvsicians  and  Surgeons,  New  ^’ork  City. 

'Thus  we  have  in  this  remarkable  family  seven  successive 
generations  of  doctors,  and  at  least  ten  ])hysicians  in  all.  How 
manv  have  escajjed  my  search  I cannot  tell.  I think  I ought 
to  state  that  a daughter  in  one  of  the  generations  married  a 
physician.  Had  she  lived  in  a later  period  in  the  evolution  of 
woman,  her  hereditary  procdivities  would  not  have  been  satis- 
fied with  any  such  representative,  heli)mate  arrangement  as 
this,  but  we  should  have  had  another  fully  fledged  M.  D.  in  the 
royal  line  to  add  to  our  list. 

It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Asa  1).  Spaulding,  who  died  in 
I'bifield  in  ISlH,  after  a laborious  practice  of  thirty  years,  and 
who  was  a very  pojndar  accoucheur,  attended  during  one  year 
more  women  in  labor  than  any  other  physician  in  Hartford 
county  during  the  same  year. 

A very  suggestive  remark  was  once  made  by  Dr.  Fisk,  of 
AVarehouse  Point,  formerly  of  Broad  Brook,  concerning  consul- 
tations, and  one  which  young  physicians  will  do  well  to  re- 
member. It  was  this  : A consultation  is  likely  to  leave  the 
attending  physician  bereft  of  that  sense  of  responsibility  which 
is  necessary  to  call  forth  his  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  i)atient, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  too  hastily  decided  u[)on. 

One  of  the  witty  sayings  of  Dr.  William  Wood,  of  East 
\Vindsor,  is  worth  relating  in  this  connection.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  testifying  in  court  concerning  a woman  who  was 
thought  to  be  insane,  he  was  asked  what  he,  a country  doctor, 
knew  about  the  diagnosis  of  insanity,  as  compared  with  a 
specialist  in  nervous  diseases.  His  answer  was,  More;  for  we 
general  practitioners  are  obliged  to  recognize  the  disease  in  its 
incipiency.  When  it  comes  under  their  observation  it  is  more 
fully  develoi)ed,  and  much  easier  to  be  determined. 
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I wish  to  speak  a word  of  coinmendation  for  one  who  is 
entitled,  on  account  of  his  long,  active  service  in  tire  prcjfession, 
to  be  placed  upon  our  list  of  worthies.  I refer  to  Dr.  K.  1,. 
Strickland,  of  Knlield,  and  his  remarkable  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  i)neumonia.  1 have  labored  by  his  side  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  a death  trom  this  disease  in  his  [)ractice  is  a 
rare  event.  1 cannot  refer  to  statistics,  but  I think  his  record 
(if  mortality  in  this  affection,  including  com[)lications,  will  not 
reach  ten  jjer  cent. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  before  I close,  I wish  to  congratu- 
late this  society  on  its  jnast  history,  so  full  of  earnest  workers, 
and  so  replete  with  useful  results,  and  on  the  prosjierous  con- 
dition in  which  this  anniversary  finds  it.  1 wish  hereby  to 
tender  m_\'  grateful  acknowledgments  for  what  of  stimulus  and 
information  1 have  received  from  its  membershiji  and  jiroceed- 
ings.  I would  e.xhort  all  to  prize  more  heartily  its  privileges,  to 
respond  more  faithfully  to  its  claims,  in  order  that  the  advan- 
tages it  can  furnish  may  be  more  fully  enjoyed  by  all. 


Dr.  J.  K.  Mason  responded  as  follows:  — 

Mr.  President  .v.ni)  CfENTi.EMEN  of  the  Society;  — A 
resident  and  practitioner  of  Suffield  for  something  more  than 
thirty  years,  I am  happy  to  respond  to  this  toast,  and  con- 
tribute what  little  I know  of  the  medical  history  ot  my  section. 

Through  the  courtesies  of  our  able  and  efficient  town  clerk 
and  town  historian,  Messrs.  Loomis  and  Sheldon,  I hold  in  my 
hand  a complete  list  of  the  doctors  — some  twenty  in  all  — who 
have  practiced  in  our  town  since  its  formation  in  KiTO.  But  as 
my  time  is  limited,  and  not  to  weary  your  patience,  I shall  con- 
fine mv  remarks  mainly  to  those  who  have  been  members  of  our 
society,  or  otherwise  more  or  less  noted. 

Passing  over  the  honored  and  well-remembered  names  of 
my  former  associates,  ^Villiam  H.  Mather  and  Aretas  Rising, 
whose  sturdy  forms  have  scarcely  ceased  to  be  missed  from 
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our  streets,  1 conie  to  thnt  of  Asaph  I,.  Ih'ssell,  a graduate  of 
the  second  medical  class  at  \'ale  in  ISIu.  He  was  a native  ol 
Suffield,  and  practiced  long  and  successfully  in  his  nati\  e town, 
where  he  was  held  in  liigh  esteem;  although  “a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor,  love,  etc."  He  died  in  ISoO,  aged  51),  lea\  ing 
two  sons  and  one  daughter.  A son  and  two  grandsons  still 
survive,  the  latter  being  resitlents  of  our  town  and  |)rominent 
in  business  and  societv  circles. 

In  ISdl)  occurred  the  death  of  another  very  ])rominent 
physician,  Oliver  Pease,  at  the  ri])e  age  of  So.  He,  too,  jirac- 
ticed  in  his  native  town  for  over  fifty  years,  and  was  also  the 
first  probate  judge  of  this  ilistrict,  holding  the  office  nine  years. 
He  is  well  rememliered  by  our  older  citizens  as  a large,  portly 
man,  of  very  agreeable  manner  and  happy  disiiosition.  Indeed 
his  very  countenance,  as  he  entered  the  sick-room,  was  alwa\  s 
accounted  a benediction.  He  left  only  one  child,  a daughter, 
and  she  another  daughter,  through  whom  the  famil\’  line  became 
e.xtinct,  though  a number  of  relatives  are  still  living.  .A  sister 
of  his,  M indwell  Pease,  married  Postmaster-Heneral  Hideon 
(Iranger,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  by  and  by. 

Xe.xt  upon  our  list,  and  first  upon  the  list  of  founders  of 
the  Hartford  County  Medical  Society  as  read  by  the  clerk  this 
morning,  stands  the  name  of  Howard  Alden.  He  came  to 
Suffield  from  .Vshfield,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  and  was  of  the 
si.xth  generation  from  that  John  .Alden  whom  Longfellow  has 
made  famous  in  his  “Courtship  of  Miles  Standish”;  “Wh\- 
don’t  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?”  Now  we  are  told  that 
shortl}.-  after  Howard  Alden  came  to  town,  he  was  taken 
sick  with  typhoid  fever,  and  chanced  to  have  as  his  nurse  a 
fair  damsel  — one  Rhoda  Williston  — whom  he  fell  deeply  in 
love  with,  and  married  on  his  recovery.  So  the  romance  of 
the  marriage  of  John  and  Priscilla  is  rejiroduced  in  that  of 
Howard  and  Rhoda. 

For  full  half  a century  he  and  his  genial  associate.  Dr. 
Pease,  practiced  side  by  side  ; the  one,  as  was  said,  being  good 
to  the  poor,  and  the  other  to  the — rich!  so  both  were  well 
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( a red  for  : happy  town  1 As  may  he  inferred,  he  was  a devout 
Christian  and  long  a deacon  ol  the  Congregational  Churdi. 
A case  of  wliat  he  called  “Canine  Madness”  (Hydrophobia) 
may  be  found  fully  and  gra])hically  rei)orted  by  him,  in  the 
re])rint  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society’s  Proceedings,  page 
dd8  ; it  occurred  on  the  '^Sth  of  (October,  IHlC  He  died  in 
1S41,  leaving  twelve  children,  only  one  of  whom  survives, 
at  present  a resident  of  Ohio.  A few  relatives  are  still  in  town, 
including  a granddaughter  — a most  estimable  lady  — who. 
with  her  husband,  still  occupies  the  old  homestead. 

Another  founder  of  the  society,  Amos  Oranger,  whose 
name  was  also  read  by  the  clerk  this  morning,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  families  of  the  town,  being 
a lineal  descendant  of  Launcelot  Oranger,  who  was  one  of  the 
100  original  proimietors  in  1080.  He  was  a brother  of  Oideon 
Oranger,  whose  son  was  Postmaster-Oeneral  from  1801  to  181-1, 
and  whose  grandson  held  the  same  office  in  the  Harrison-d'yler 
administration.  As  the  first  Postmaster-Oeneral  had  his  home 
in  Suffield,  this  circumstance,  I suppose,  gave  it  a political 
prominence  which  it  has  never  enjoyed  since,  it  being  in  those 
vears  the  distributing  j)ost-office  for  all  New  England,  ^^’e 
have  been  told  by  those  who  learned  it  from  his  contempo- 
raries, that  it  was  thought  to  be  a great  event  for  this  distin- 
guished cabinet  officer  to  drive  home  from  W'ashington  (as  he 
did  once  or  twice  a year)  with  his  “coach  and  four";  that  at 
such  times  he  was  wont  to  hold  grand  receptions,  and  make 
occasional  electioneering  tours  into  the  surrounding  towns; 
alwavs  driving  his  coach  and  four,  to  the  open-mouthed  aston- 
ishment of  his  rural  constituents. 

In  corroboration  of  my  friend  Dr.  Parsons’s  good-natured 
allusion  to  the  superior  wealth  of  Suffield,  1 would  say  that  I 
learned  from  the  same  sources  that  in  those  days  Enfield  was 
spoken  of  as  “d'he  Sandy  Side”;  and  that  her  postmaster,  in 
his  journeyings  for  the  tri-weekly  mail,  rowed  across  the  Con- 
necticut river  in  a skiff  (there  being  no  l)ridge  or  ferry),  and 
on  his  return  probably  distributed  his  mail  from  the  top  of 
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Iiis  hat,  as  lam  oln  did  at  Nt'w  Salem.  No  doubt  it  was  out  of 
commiseration  that  Sufheld  sent  over  her  son,  ()rrin  'l'hom|)- 
son,  a few  years  later,  who  built  u])  and  established  another 
post-office  at  I'hompson ville.  Hut  we  are  digressing.  To  re- 
sume : Dr.  .\mos  (Granger  was  himself  a noted  man,  repre- 
senting the  town  in  the  Legislature  ten  sessions  ; and  a son  of 
his.  (ien.  Amos  P.  (Granger,  settled  in  Onondaga  Oountv,  N.  V., 
and  afterwards  represented  that  district  in  Congress,  'i'he 
('■ranger  family  finally  removed  to  New  \'ork  State,  where  the 
doctor  died,  in  1811.  ( )ther  descendants  of  the  family  reside 

in  Canandaigua.  Not  long  since,  one  of  their  number,  |. 
Albert  Cranger,  a college  classmate  of  mine,  wrote  to  impure 
if  any  of  the  old  Cranger  buildings  were  still  standing,  and  if 
any  one  or  all  of  four  articles  of  furniture  which  he  named, 
in  use  in  their  day,  could  be  found  and  obtained  for  a reason- 
able sum.  I wrote  in  rejily  that  two  of  the  old  buildings  were 
still  standing,  and  that  after  a prolonged  search  1 had  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  one  of  the  articles  of  furniture,  but  that  on 
asking  the  owner  on  what  terms  he  Avould  part  with  it,  he  re- 
])lied,  “'Pell  Mr.  Cranger  that  he  can  have  that  sofa  if  he  will 
give  me  a (piitclaim  deed  of  Boston  Common  ! ” As  he  never 
came  on  to  inspect  the  property,  nor  gave  any  orders  to  pur- 
chase at  that  jirice,  I concluded  that  he  did  not  think  favorable 
ot  the  home  ol  his  ancestors  as  a hunting  ground,  either  for 
relics  or  rabbits. 

Of  two  or  three  other  less  noted  doctors,  whose  names 
appear  on  the  list,  but  whose  lives  mostly  antedate  the  founding 
ot  the  society,  1 will  only  speak  of  one,  the  so-called  Dr.  Syl- 
vester Craham,  as  I see  my  time  is  nearly  up.  He,  well  known 
as  the  originator  of  “Craham  Bread,”  was  born  in  West  Suf- 
fielcl,  on  the  corner  oiiposite  the  hotel  and  Congregational 
church,  in  LTfiP,  and  died  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  IS,')]. 
He  was  the  youngest  and  seventeenth  child  of  Rev.  fohn 
Craham,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Amherst  College. 
After  three  or  four  years  spent  in  the  ministry,  he  was  em- 
jiloyed  by  a Philadelphia  temperance  society  as  a lecturer; 
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and  not  lonir  after  originated  his  famous  “ vegetarian-dietetic 
theory,”  sometimes  called  the  “(Iraham  System,”  to  tlie  eluci- 
dation and  establishment  of  which  he  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  with  an  enthusiastic  and  unceasing  toil  that  prob- 
ably shortened  his  days.  He  edited  for  several  years  a ]jid)li- 
cation  called  Gra/iam's  Magazine,  and  issued  from  time  to  time 
several  other  works  in  support  of  his  “system.”  One  of  these, 
(m  “ bread  and  Bread  Making,”  caused  him  to  be  mobbed  bv 
the  Boston  bakers.  He  was  probably  the  first,  in  this  country, 
to  direct  ])ublic  attention  \.o  ihn  evil consei/i/ences  oi  bolting  wheat 
Jlonr : and  though  he  did  not  himself  fully  understand  the 
reason  of  its  imi)Overishment  by  this  process,  not  being  able  to 
summon  to  his  aid  the  ])ublished  proofs  of  the  modern  chemist 
and  microscojjist,  nevertheless  he  made  a notable  and  I might 
say  heroic  beginning  of  a good  work  ; and  that  work  was  pre- 
eminently the  work  of  a doctor.  As  such  let  us  accept  of  it 
with  becoming  grace  and  due  consideration. 


d'he  Rev.  Dr.  E.  P.  Parker  was  called  upon  to  respond  for 
“ d’he  Church.”  He  said  he  had  been  attending  a meeting  of 
ministers  and  had  been  si)eaking  all  the  morning,  and  so  felt 
rather  tired.  “One  of  the  earliest  portraits  of  the  worthy 
doctors,”  he  said,  “is  given  by  Chaucer  in  his  immortal  pro- 
logue. His  faithful  picture  would  well  pass  muster  for  the 
doctor  of  to-day.  'Phe  physician  ministers  to  the  physical 
necessities  of  men,  deriving  his  medicine  from  Cod’s  material 
kingdom,  and  the  minister  takes  care  of  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  men  with  the  help  of  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  truths  of 
Cod’s  universe.  But  in  many  other  respects  our  jnofessions 
are  closely  bound  together.  If  anything  else  were  necessary  to 
show  the  close  affinity  of  the  two  callings,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  recall  the  ministrations  of  the  One  who  went  about  healing 
the  bodies  of  the  peoi)le,  while  he  administered  to  their  spirit- 
ual wants  and  showed  them  the  way  to  the  better  life.  So  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  good  ])hysician  should  unite  the  healing  of 
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ihc  Ixxlilv  inrirmitics  and  the  spiritual  and  moral  ministrations. 
There  are  many  and  egregious  (piaekeries  in  each  calling. 
.\nd  then  there  is  this  unfortunate  likeness — that  our  medi- 
cines too  often  are  alike  unpalatahle  and  inefficient.  Honor 
tile  physician,  not  only  for  his  sacred  office,  hut  for  his  energy, 
his  self-sacrifice,  his  enthusiasm,  his  skill.” 

Hr.  Parker  closed  with  a handsome  tribute  to  the  great 
profession  that  has  “done  such  a magnificent  thing  in  staying 
the  plague,  from  its  members  in  St.  Petersburg  to  its  members 
in  New  \'ork.”  Hearty  a])])lause  broke  out  as  Dr.  Parker 
finished  his  eloquent  address. 


Judge  Nathaniel  Shipman  said  substantially  in  re- 
sponse to  the  toast  upon  “ Law  ” : — 

Much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  a sub- 
ject is  regarded.  Lhe  hungry,  nervous,  herded-together,  im- 
prisoned victims  of  imblic  necessity  on  board  the  Norniannia, 
when  longed-for  ipiiet  and  comfort  and  escape  from  the  sight 
of  death  were  ])revented  by  the  menace  of  a mob,  had  a poor 
opinion  of  the  beneficence  or  the  utility  of  law.  Law,  as  ad- 
ministered, was  to  them  a synonym  for  the  cruelty  of  ignor- 
ance and  of  passion.  If  calmer  moments  ever  come,  they  will 
yet  see  that  law,  like  the  atmosphere,  is  a universal  and  an 
unthought  of  blessing. 

I have  read  lately,  in  a volume  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
justice  Plradley,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  this  centurv,  an 
address  which  he  delivered  upon  law  as  the  liond  and  basis  of 
civil  society.  His  analysis  of  the  nature  and  office  of  law  was 
a very  remarkable  sjjecimen  of  intellectual  power.  He  says 
that  one  can  best  understand  its  benefits  by  thinking  of  the 
condition  of  society  and  of  governments  if  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  law,  an  entire  absence  of  system  and  restraint 
throughout  the  manifold  relations  and  transactions  which 
affect  society.  Law,  he  says,  is  not  only  the  bond  of  civil 


society,  it  is  the  essence  of  civil  society,  it  is  a natural  out- 
Ltrowth  of  humanity. 

.An  at ter-dinner  talk  is  not  the  occasion  for  an  essay; 
and  therefore  some  one  will  interru|)t  just  here  and  say,  \'es, 
yes,  we  have  heard  and  read  about  the  science  and  the  jihi- 
loso])hy  of  the  law.  We  know  that  its  business  is  to  compel 
|)eople  to  act  rightfully,  to  do  no  wrong  to  another,  to  give  to 
everyone  his  own.  A\'e  have  heard  that  Cicero  said  that  — 
but  how  about  the  priests  and  the  high  priests  in  the  temple 
of  law,  its  teachers  and  administrators? 

They  have  taught  us  of  late  a good  deal  about  bacilli, 
germs  of  evil,  generated  in  some  fermentation  and  wafted  in 
some  atmosphere,  liiacilli  are  generated  in  the  fermentation 
of  civil  society  ; for  law  does  not  com])ose  the  whole  societv,  it 
is  only  an  essential  i)art  of  it.  Bacilli  are  generated,  some 
men  have  an  affinity  for  them,  they  are  produced  within  some 
men,  and  then  comes  a species,  sometimes  called  carpet- 
buffers,  sometimes  shysters,  sometimes  (juacks.  And  it  mav 
continue  to  e.xist.  But  the  self-elevation,  education,  and  de- 
velopment of  each  actual  member  of  our  profession  will  dimin- 
ish the  numbers  and  shorten  the  lives  of  this  species.  If  each 
one  of  us  in  this  country  makes  the  most  of  himself,  comes  as 
near  as  may  be  to  his  own  ideal,  studies  as  earnestly  and 
thinks  as  clearly  as  he  can,  is  generous  to  new  ideas,  new 
knowledge,  new  theories,  has  faith  that  each  year  is  to  bring 
benefit,  if  he  deserves  to  receive  it,  and  has  an  abundant  hojje 
in  the  like  gift  to  his  fellows,  the  day  of  su])remacy  of  the 
carper-buffer  in  law  and  medicine  is  over. 

.Another  thing  : The  true  member  of  our  profession  has  no 
severer  critic  than  himself.  No  one  can  judge  him  more 
harshly  than  he  judges  himself.  He  knows  his  own  limitations, 
his  own  mistakes,  and  hence  comes  charity  for  his  co-workers. 
The  true  and  genuine  lawyer  looks  out  over  the  ranks  of  his 
brethren  in  the  learned  jjrofession  with  increasing  sympathv 
and  charity  for  errors  and  shortcomings,  and  with  increasing 
])ride  in  the  success  of  each  of  his  associates  of  every  name. 
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“And  now  abideth  faith,  ho])^,  cliarity,  these  three,  hut  the 
.greatest  of  these  is  charity." 


Mr.  Richard  JRirton,  who  was  to  have  spoken  upon 
“ Literature,”  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  Mr.  Warner 
read  his  response  to  the  toast,  as  follows  : — 

The  inter-relations  ot  literature  and  medicine  are  not, 
perhaps,  at  first  blush  jiarticularly  obvious.  'Fhat  the  two  pro- 
lessions  are  not,  however,  antagonistic  is  e.xemjililied  in  the 
achie\  einents  of  those  doctors  of  the  body  whose  names  are 
blazoned  to  fame,  as  likewise  doctors  of  the  spirit  through  the 
gentle  medium  of  letters. 

1 he  goodly  name  ot  Sir  d'homas  Hrowne  occurs  to  me,  a 
man  as  honorable  in  his  profession  during  his  lifetime  as  he  is 
immortal  since  his  death,  by  his  ipiaint,  wise,  and  pious  words 
and  meditations.  ^\'hen  we  mention  Dr.  John  Brown,  of 
Ldinburgh,  we  think  not  only  of  the  distinguished  })hysician, 
but  of  the  author  of  ” Rab  and  His  Friends,”  that  tender 
chronicle  of  dogkind  and  humankind  which  has  warmed  a 
million  hearts.  And  coming  nearer  in  time  and  crossing  seas 
to  our  own  country,  such  men  as  'I'homas  W.  Parsons,  Weir 
-Mitchell,  facile princeps,  the  beloved  autocrat.  Dr.  Holmes 
(now  over  eighty  years  young,  as  has  been  hapjhly  said),  are 
among  those  who  come  to  mind  as  shining  examples  of  the 
union  of  these  two  functions,  each  so  worthy,  each  of  such 
inestimable  value  to  the  world  of  thought  and  the  world 
of  action.  Examples  might  be  multiplied  to  show  how 
often  the  leech  (to  use  the  good  old  word)  has  been  also 
the  lover  and  maker  of  literature. 

'The  science  of  medicine,  as  shown  forth  in  its  disciple, 
the  jiractical  and  busy  jihysician,  has  a lesson,  and  a great 
lesson,  for  all  who  follow  the  handicraft  of  writing.  It  is  a 
message  from  the  men  who  do,  to  the  men  who  dream  ; it  is 
the  sermon  which  has  for  its  text,  .Action  is  greater  than 
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thought  or  feeling,  the  fulfilnient  of  duty  more  heroi(  than  its 
most  forceful  and  beautiful  presentation.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  writer  to  stimulate,  uplift,  and  delight  his  fellow-men,  that 
the  earth  may  be  a fairer  place,  and  that  the  path  of  right  con- 
duct may  be  plainer  and  more  inviting. 

Hut  we  must  not  forget  that,  like  Chaucer’s  poor  jiarson, 
he  should  not  only  teach  Christ’s  lore,  but  first  follow  it  him- 
sell.  It  is  this,  in  part,  I verily  believe,  which  has  begotten  in 
the  jiublic  mind  the  feeling  that  literature  is  something  pret- 
tified, effeminate,  and  aside  from  life’s  urgent  issues,  because, 
while  sometimes  it  has  been  degenerated  in  the  cause  of  jiettv 
or  gross  things,  the  lives  of  too  many  of  its  rejjresentatives 
have  been  in  sad  dissonance  with  their  own  teaching  and 
preaching;  a state  of  things,  thank  heaven,  ty]jical  of  the  past 
rather  than  the  present.  Of  old,  the  makers  of  literature  have 
not  always  hearkened  to  the  advice  of  Charles  Kingsley  and 
“done  noble  deeds,”  but  have,  instead,  “dreamed  them  all  day 
long.”  'I’he  heroism  of  duty,  I say  again,  is  the  lesson  taught, 
and  in  no  |)rofession  is  it  more  fitly  and  fairly  illustrated  and 
emphasized  than  in  that  which  we  are  met  here  to-day  to  honor 
and  to  remember. 

Speaking  as  one  of  the  humblest  of  my  craft,  I wish  to 
testify  that  more  than  once  I have  felt  the  sharp  rei)roach  of 
shame,  in  a sense,  of  the  magnificent  singleness  of  purpose  and 
self-effacing  devotion  to  the  cause  which  continually  charac- 
terize the  members  of  the  guild  of  (lalen  — (pialities  never 
more  in  evidence  than  at  the  present  time  when  the  cholera, 
that  [)est  from  the  East,  threatens  to  exercise  your  nicest  skill, 
to  try  your  stoutest  courage,  and  to  strain  your  sturdiest 
strength  to  its  uttermost.  May  literature  learn  to  minister  unto 
a mind  diseased  as  you  have  ministered  unto  the  body,  which 
is  the  tem])le  of  the  Holy  Chost. 

It  being,  then,  the  business  of  the  writers  of  literature  to 
benefit  and  enlighten  the  spirit  of  man,  and  of  the  student  or 
|)ractitioner  of  medicine  to  set  in  order  the  fleshly  tabernacle 
without  which  the  higher  life  cannot  be,  am  1 wrong,  am  I 
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i(lt“;ili/ing  on  the  situation,  in  clainiing  close  inter-relation  Tor 
the  two  craits,  and  in  asking;  each  to  learn  I'roni  the  other, 
while  both  work  together  lor  that  better  day  which  is  at  once 
the  dream  ot  the  |)oet  and  the  rational  hope  of  the  scientist  ? 


The  Hon.  A.  1C.  Burr,  who  had  been  invited  to  re- 
spond for  “The  Press,”  did  so  in  substantially  the  following 
words ; — 

-Mr.  To.vs'im.asi'kr  .-wd  Oen'I'lic.mkn  : — 

In  responding  to  this  standing  toast  to  the  Press,  one  may 
say  almost  anything  : the  Press  speaks  upon  all  subjects.  A\’hen 
Dr.  Wainwright  in\  ited  me  to  come  among  the  medical  scientists 
of  Connecticut,  and  say  something  in  resi^onse  to  this  toast.  I 
felt  as  the  good  old  .Methodist  woman  of  Albany  .‘Vvenue  did 
when  she  got  into  a picnic  of  the  Unix  ersalist  society.  “ d'he)- 
believed  that  every  soul  on  this  earth  was  going  to  heaven,”  she 
said,  “and  I was  so  shocked  at  the  idea  that  I felt  entirely  out 
ot  ])lace."  In  looking  over  this  assembly  of  distinguished  jjro- 
tessors,  I have  thought  that  were  the  eminent  }jhysician  and 
scientist,  Dr.  William  Harvey,  who  discovered  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  human  body  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  to 
drop  down  among  you  to-day,  he  would  be  surjjrised  to  hear 
s(mie  things  you  have  said.  But  Dr.  AVainwright  would  tell 
him  that  there  had  been  progress  in  the  past  three  centuries. 
1 he  surgeon’s  knife  had  e.xplored  every  ner\  e,  hber,  and  articu- 
lation of  the  human  body.  It  could  do  what  the  surgeons  of 
the  seventeenth  century  could  not  do.  .And  he  could  tell  the 
great  physician  ot  the  past  that  the  medical  scientists  had  dis- 
covered the  fountain  of  diseases  — the  germs  that  breed  the 
ailments  of  man.  .And  we  know  pretty  well  how  to  kill  them  — 
it  we  can  catch  them.  'Phe  doctor  might  tell  him  that  it  was 
only  a few  days  since  that  a little  hum])-backed  imj)  from 
Russia,  by  name  Bacillus,  apjjeared  in  (lerman\-.  He  crawled 
down  into  the  bell)'  ot  a Hamburger,  and  in  three  days  hatched 
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len  millions  of  l)acilli.  'I’hey  ('orrui)te(l  the  whole  system,  and 
the  fertilization  of  the  little  im|)s  started  a rich  cro])  out  of 
which  the  Asiatic  chcdera  grew  and  s])read.  'J'he  acid  anti- 
dotes, doing  a great  work,  could  not  keejj  ])ace  with  the  spread 
of  the  disease  where  it  got  a start  before  its  presence  was 
hardly  known.  And  there  was  Jenner’s  discovery  of  inocula- 
tion to  stop  the  march  of  the  small-jto.x  ; and  Hr.  Koch’s  inven- 
tions, not  yet  well  matured,  of  inoculation  for  consumi)tion 
and  cholera. 

But,  says  ])r.  Harvey,  what  has  become  of  the  little  lance, 
with  a tortoise-shell  handle,  that  followed  my  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  — the  little  “blood-letter”?  Dr.  Wain- 
wright  was  obliged  to  say  that  the  anti-phlebotomists  had 
driven  it  out  of  the  market.  On  hearing  this  Dr.  Harvev 
soared  away  to  his  pleasant  home  above  the  clouds,  where  it  is 
supjposed  the  ideal  Sejjtember  day  and  balmy  ocean  Irreezes 
last  all  the  year  round,  and  where  all  the  good  doctors,  after 
all  their  labors  and  anxieties  and  contentions  with  contagious 
diseases  at  early  morn  and  late  at  night,  will  finally  go. 

Mr.  Burr  then  gave  an  account  of  bleeding,  sixty  years 
ago,  by  Dr.  Bacon,  which  he  witnessed,  and  which  saved  the 
life  of  a distinguished  citizen.  He  also  spoke  of  the  eminent 
physicians  of  half  a century  since,  who  practiced  in  this  city. 
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I a preparing  this  list,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  gather 
facts  upon  the  points  herein  enumerated.  So  far  as  obtained 
they  are  published  in  the  list,  in  the  folhming  order  . 


1.  Name  in  full. 

2.  Year  of  joining  the  Society, 
j.  Residence. 

4.  M edical  graduation, 
y.  Collegiate  or  academical  degrees. 
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y.  President  of  State  or  National  Societies. 
8.  Surgeon  in  U.  S.  Army  or  Navv. 

Q.  Removal  from  County  or  State. 

10.  Date  of  death,  and  age. 


fOHN  B.  LEWIS,  M.  D. 


Hartford,  i8gj. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


-Mibott,  (Gcovric  iSdiuavds. 

1874.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Harvard,  1.S72.  Moved  to  New  YorU,  1M7H. 

Abcvncthy,  i>olm 

1829.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1H28.  B.  A.  and  M.  A.,  Yale, 
1S2.J.  Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy.  Died  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  28,  1879  ; 
.Tt.,  74. 

JVbvains,  i£lnathim. 

1883.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Albany  Med.  Coll.,  1881. 

JVUU'u,  Hounxvd. 

1792.  SUFFIELD. 

Original  Member.  Died,  1841  ; ret.,  84. 


A Hen,  4"vi\nci5  Tviucy. 

1855.  GRANBY. 

Died,  Oct.  8,  1882  ; ret.,  79. 


J\Ucu,  Hoiuavd  (Oliucv. 

1879.  BROAD  BROOK. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1S79. 
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JMtcm,  (Clu\vlc5  ilcXunccy. 

1884.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  liellevue,  IHTo. 


Andvcius,  iiosiuh  bishop. 

1830.  SOUTHINGTON. 

AT.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1K16.  B.  .A.,  \'ale,  1797;  M.  A., 
1.S02.  Died  in  New  York  City,  April  26,  1H53  ; cet.,  76. 


JVndvus,  Jtohu. 

1793.  BERLIN. 

Honorably  Dismissed,  1S17. 


.Anrtvus,  5.^,uman  2(oncs. 

1840.  SOUTH  GLASTONBURY. 

.Athevtou,  ;2i:cnviT  !ii?almcv. 

1873.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Harvard,  1871.  Died,  1886. 

.Austin,  ©atcb  BupUins. 

1823.  BERLIN. 

Hon.  deg.  M.  D.,  Yale,  1833.  Moved  to  Middlese.x  County.  Died 
in  New  Haven,  Aug.  3,  1866  ; aet.,  72. 


Aucvy,  O3COV0C  "SictUutcflcUl. 

1873.  HARTFORD. 

AI.  D.,  Yale,  1861.  Asst.  Surg.  9th  Reg’t,  C.  A'.,  1861.  Died,  Feb. 
23,  1893. 

A-vtcUc, 

1880.  HARTFORD. 

AI.  D.,  L.  I.  Coll.  Hosp.,  1871. 
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Ayvcs,  ocfUUiain  (OvuiUc. 

1875.  HARTFORD. 

.M.  1).,  Vale,  18.')4.  B.  Yale,  1S37.  Died,  1HS7. 

iLuibcocU,  i*(hinu*(l  Hcnisou, 

1842.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

.M.  D.,  Ceneva,  1841.  Died,  .\iig.  :5,  IHSfi. 

iLuxcon,  liconavd. 

1803.  HARTFORD. 

Original  Member  of  Windham  Co.  Med.  Society,  1792.  Died,  1889  ; 
a.'t.,  73. 

iL’iiicon,  MlUUain  i’uvncv. 

1877.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1871.  B.  .A.,  M.  Yale,  1868. 

iLiachicv,  ^cuns. 

1829.  GRANBY. 

ilailcy,  (Ccovcic  (Covnclius. 

1887.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1886. 

iiatxUs,  J'ainucl. 

1843.  HARTFORD. 

^lanniiu'i,  4^05^1  h OToc. 

1835.  HARTFORD. 

Died,  Nov.  8,  1848;  ret.,  52. 

iiavbcv,  Samuel. 

1794.  SIMSBURY. 

iiavbcv,  Mlaltcv  !i2cuns. 

1877.  TARIFFVILLE. 

•M.  D.,  Bellevue,  1872.  Moved  to  Waterbary,  1880. 
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iuwncs,  Ivuinci  Fcin^x\scm. 

1891.  COLLINSVILLE. 

M.  1).,  Univ.  N.  V.,  1890. 

iiuvncs,  iiiiUiis  §tcclc. 

1821.  SOUTHINGTON. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1818.  B.  A.,  Vale,  1815.  Died,  Xov.  11,  18T0  ; xt.. 
78. 

iTuivvoius,  JKshlu'l  Mliivrt. 

1841.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  Yale,,  1841.  I’res.  Conn.  Med.  .Society,  1876. 

2.1UVV01US,  3lk'n.Uimin  ^affovrt. 

1888.  MANCHESTER. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1887.  Ph.  B.,  Yale,  1883. 

iiiivvy,  MUllUim  iliiincs. 

1827.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1836.  Died,  Sept.  10,  1847. 

©iispcv. 

1887.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Vt.,  1878.  Member  of  Windham  Co.  Med.  Society, 
1879.  Died,  Feb.  32,  1890  ; ret.,  37. 

ilicach,  OThiivlcs  (E^offinoi. 

1886.  HARTFORD. 

-M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1883. 

iL’iCUch,  HUphiiTct. 

1792.  SIMSBURY. 

Original  Member.  Honorably  dismissed,  1804. 

iL'iCiich,  Isuuc  iiiiilcy. 

1851.  THOMPSONVILLE. 
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iLicixlcs,  iliodovus 

1856.  WINDSOR. 

M . D.,  .\lhany,  lS4(i. 

iiccchcv,  JVino5, 

1795. 

Moved  to  l.itchlield  Co. 

iicUU'n,  iJo5u\h. 

1794.  WETHERSFIELD. 

Died,  June  6,  ISIS;  ;vt.,  40. 

ik'UU'ix,  I!cmucl  Mlhittlcscij. 

1826.  WETHERSFIELD. 

M.  D.,  Vale,  1S26.  Died,  1S39. 

i’lcU,  Hoincv  Simpson. 

1875.  EAST  HARTLAND. 

.M.  I).,  Dartmouth,  1ST3.  Moved  to  Granby,  N.  II. 

ilicU,  ilciutou  Stephen. 

1876.  WINDSOR. 

-M.  D.,  Univ.  \'t.,  1S64. 

i>cini5,  Huuid. 

1810.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

iicn.iumin, 

1840.  GRANBY. 

^’icvcsfovd, 

1836.  HARTFORD. 

Staff  Surgeon  ISritish  .\rmy,  IS  15.  Died,  March,  1S43  ; xt.,  60. 

^U'vcsfovd,  3icihn. 

1843.  HARTFORD. 

.Moved  to  Cooperstown,  X.  Y.  Died,  1S52. 
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ilcvcsfovrt,  Samuel  5.u\vancl\. 

1836.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Edinburgh,  1826.  I’re.s.  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1868. 
Died,  Oct.  11),  1873  ; ret.,  67. 

iLicstov,  3>ohu. 

1792.  SIMSBURY. 

Original  Memlier.  Hon.  deg.  M.  1).,  Yale,  1816.  Died,  182o. 

iLilvcic,  Simeon. 

1822.  MANCHESTER. 

3!?.lsscU,  jAsuph  I^caintt 

1823.  SUFFIELD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1815.  Died,  1850. 

±tc^cUu^h  'S(ilC)Ci(Uiv*i(lric. 

1797.  WINTONBURY. 

Moved  to  R.  I.,  1798. 

iLilaUcslcc,  ^rtiuin. 

1855.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Berkshire,  1854.  Moved  to  Iowa. 

i-ioml,  Solomon. 

1800.  ENFIELD. 

0 s IB 0 vt h , at h a n Ic I . 

1809.  HARTLAND. 

Honorably  dismissed,  1813. 


iuHven,  'MlUUain  §haiu. 

1874.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  Harvard,  1867.  Moved  to  Providence,  R.  I. 
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iUwcc,  iTdunwd. 

1833.  WEST  HARTFORD. 

-M.  D.,  Casileton,  Vt.,  1828.  Died,  Nov.  27,  187!)  ; ad.,  81. 


iL’iVU  u (1  c £1  c c,  i£  Usha  in  a . 

1842.  BERLIN. 

-M.  D.,  Yale,  1838.  I!.  A.,  Yale,  1833.  Died,  Feb.  17,  1884  ; at.,  70. 


ilU-ioluun,  Amaviah. 

1831.  HARTFORD. 

Supt.  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  1840.  .Supt.  In.sane  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y. , 
1842.  Died,  Sept.  8.  1849  ; at.,  51. 


ilU'inlcy,  Hdiuavd  ±luntinoton. 

1856.  HARTFORD. 

-M.  D.,  Jefferson,  1853.  A.  11. , Trinity,  1849. 


iLivoinlcy,  Zlanicl  ^ylcc. 

1870.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1807. 

^ivoiun,  (Channccy. 

1834.  FARMINGTON. 

M.  D.,  Bovvdoin,  1829.  Died,  1853. 

ilivcmm,  (!3covric  B. 

1829.  FARMINGTON. 

I^vcnun,  Jsaac  Baydcn. 

1833.  AVON. 

Moved  to  Waverly,  111.  Died,  April  13,  1875. 

^voiun,  J'amucl  MUUiain. 

1823.  HARTFORD. 

-M.  D.,  Yale,  1823.  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Yale,  1826.  Die.l,  1802. 
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^voiuucll,  CClavcncc  ^HctuUU'. 

1851.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

Died  while  u])on  an  exjiloring  expedition  in  Africa,  May  32,  1862  ; 
at.,  34. 

iU-OUmcU,  ;^(Uui\V(\  iilOlU'VSOU. 

1865.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Berkshire,  1847. 


^vowncU,  ^avrtou. 

1825.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

Died,  1845. 

iU'ouincU,  'MUUiiim  4^1  chin onrt. 

1853.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1853  ; Surgeon  13th  Reg’t,  C.  V.,  1861.  Died, 
Dec.  1,  1873  ; ret.,  45. 

33uclilcy,  IJcihn  ^vancis. 

1888.  MANCHESTER. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Vt.,  1885.  Moved  to  Holyoke,  Mass. 

3liulUlcy,  SiyVncBtcv. 

1833.  ROCKY  HILL. 

M.  D.,  Dartmouth,  1813.  B.  A.  Yale,  1810.  Died,  Feb.  1,  1857  ; 
at.,  70. 

5,iuU,  ^lohn  gtovins. 

1879.  PLAINVILLE. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  1’.  and  S.,  New  York,  1878. 

iUincc,  Hcnvy  (Clinton. 

1850.  GLASTONBURY. 

M.  1).,  Vale,  1850. 
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iUiuixcU,  MlUbuv  ilHtUin. 

1890.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

M.  I).,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  188-1. 

iUivuiip,  Sidney  |,>oycv5. 

1872.  WINDSOR  LOCKS. 

M.  1).,  Coll.  1’.  and  .S.,  New  York,  1862.  A.  B.,  Union  Coll.,  1858. 

i’luviu'tt,  4"vimU  CGcovyc, 

1887.  SOUTH  WINDSOR. 

.M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1885. 

iUivns,  i£(Uuav(l. 

1888.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

yi.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1882. 

^uviucU,  ilevemiah. 

1841.  BURLINGTON. 

M.  D.,  Berk.shire,  lS3i).  Moved  to  Litchfield  Co.,  1879. 

iUi5h,  Amos. 

1795. 

Moved  from  Litchfield  Co.  to  Hartford  Co. 

iUitU'V,  itolm  .^impliius. 

1844.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Jefferson,  1828.  B.  A.,  Yale,  1825.  Supt.  of  Retreat,  1848. 
Pres.  Am.  Inst.  Insane,  1870.  Died,  .May  22,  1890. 

iiijinyton,  OThavics. 

1822.  BRISTOL. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1821.  Moved  to  New  Haven.  Died,  1857. 

iiilinyton,  iloah  ^envy. 

1850.  SOUTHINGTON. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1884.  Died,  Dec.  29,  1877  ; mt.,  69. 
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(Tump,  5>ciscph  '^:c!:lUUain. 

1839.  BRISTOL. 

M.  1).,  Vale,  1835. 

(fiimpbcU,  llamcs. 

1872.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  Univ.  Vt.,  1871.  Prof.  Ohstet.  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children.  Med.  Inst.,  N'ale  Coll.,  1880. 

(Cavpcntcv,  ^auid, 

1826.  BERLIN. 

(Ta vviiuito n , Clva vl C5. 

1865.  FARMINGTON. 

M.  I).,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1860. 

(Cavvliuiton,  ^Ertunn  'SSlclls. 

1833.  FARMINGTON. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1828.  Died,  1851  ; xd.,  40. 

(Tavtcv,  ilalph. 

1818.  GLASTONBURY. 

Hon.  deg.  M.  D.,  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1838.  Died,  1854;  xt.,  64. 

(Tasc,  Auciustiis  Ev. 

1834.  SIMSBURY. 

Died,  1845. 

(Tasc,  glaums. 

1838.  GRANBY. 

Member  of  Litchfield  Co.  Med.  Society,  1831.  Dismissed,  1855. 

(Chambcvlain,  (Chavlcs  ‘Mlaltcv. 

1872.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  .S.,  New  York,  1871.  A.  IL,  Brown  Univ.,  1867. 
Sec’y  .State  Board  of  Health,  1877.  Died,  Aug.  21,  1884;  xt.,  40. 
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(!*han\pUu,  Stephen. 

1839.  SOUTH  GLASTONBURY. 

Isaiah. 

1792.  BRISTOL. 

Orij^iiial  Member. 

(!*hiUls,  Heavy  Hdiuavd. 

1871.  ENFIELD. 

M.  I).,  Harvard,  INTO.  E.vpelled,  ISTS. 

(ThiUls,  Samuel  Hevesfovd. 

1888.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Ulliv.  N.  V.,  11S87.  A.  1!.,  Yale,  IS83. 

(ThiUls,  .g'Cth  ^cc. 

1846.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Woodstock,  \t.,  1835.  Member  Middlesex  Co.  Med.  .Society 
1838.  Died,  1887. 

(ThabbucU,  3>oha. 

1822.  WAREHOUSE  POINT. 

(Thuveh,  Heavy. 

1846.  POQUONOCK. 

Moved  to  New  Haven,  1848. 

(Tlavy,  (Geovye. 

1857.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

^ M.  D.,  Yale,  1857.  N.  Y.  .Med.  Coll.,  1857.  A.  I!.,  Dartmouth, 
1852.  Surgeon  13th  Reg’t,  C.  V.,  1863. 

(Coysuu'll,  HXasoa  IHtch. 

1792.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1818;  B.  A.  1780.  M.  A.,  Yale,  1788.  Corporator  of 
Conn.  Med.  .Society,  1702.  Pres.  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1812-1821  Died 
1830  ; mt.,  69. 
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(TohoUxu,  iUichucl  ilamcs. 

1877.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1865. 


(Tolcman,  JVsuph. 

1792.  GLASTONBURY. 

Original  Member.  Army  Surgeon  in  tliewarof  the  Revolution,  lion 
oralily  dismissed,  1809.  Died,  Nov.  15,  1820;  mt.,  73. 


(ToUins,  JMphcus  (<5. 

1808.  WEST  HARTFORD. 

OTciUiUB,  MlUUiim  ilvoicn. 

1871.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Harvard,  1866.  Moved  to  Haverhill,  Mass. 


(Comings,  iicnjamin  IXciutou. 

1853.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

M.  D.,  Castleton,  Vt.,  1845.  Surgeon  13th  Reg’t,  C.  \’.,  1862.  Mem 
l)er  of  Tolland  Co.  Med.  Society,  1848.  I’res.  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1884. 

(TomstocU,  ;Hcihn  ^cc. 

1818.  HARTFORD. 

Army  Surgeon,  war  of  1812. 

(Tcmocvsc,  glo5cph  ^^vulc. 

1829.  ENFIELD. 

Hon.  deg.  M.  D.,  Yale,  1848.  Died,  1888. 

(Coooiiin,  Xioscph  ^Albcvt. 

1876.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  I'Sellevue,  18TG.  Moved  to  Wiiulsor  Locks,  18Nj. 

(TooU,  .Ansel  (GraninUc. 

1889.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1887. 
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(To dll,  i-vnstus  FvitnlxUu. 

1822.  WETHERSFIELD. 

Died,  1872. 

(fooU,  Fvicud. 

1822. 

.M.  D.,  \ ale,  1821.  A.  B.,  Union,  1819.  Moved  lo  New  Haven  (' 
Died,  1857. 

(fovisou,  (Tlavlx. 

1873.  HARTFORD. 

.M.  I).,  Coll.  I’,  and  S.,  New  York,  1860.  Died,  Oct.  6,  1873  ; a.-t.,  3 

(Tvanc,  iiolm  MUishiucitou. 

1827.  HARTFORD. 

(Tviiviv  naoid. 

1840.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Castleton,  \'t.,  183-1. 

(Cvavii,  nauul,  ^(v. 

1869  HARTFORD. 

-M.  D.,  Yale,  1869. 

(Tvcmin,  iJaiuvcncc  IHichacl. 

1884.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

.M.  ]).,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1881. 

(Cvcssy,  iloah. 

1881.  HARTFORD. 

.M.  D.,  Berkshire,  1862.  Member  of  Middlese.x  Co.  Med.  .Societx 
1869.  Y.  S.,  .McGill  Univ.,  1878.  T’h.  1).,  I'niv.  Yt.,  1878. 

CCvossficUI,  i'vcdctncU  ^olon. 

1879.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Bellevue,  1878. 
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(fvothcvs,  'i’hciinus  Ilauisou. 

1878.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  All.any,  186r). 

(Tvoiulcy,  ^cilUUum  %tolmc5. 

1891.  COLLINSVILLE. 

M.  1).,  Buffalo  Coll.,  1890. 


(Cuvtis,  ^iciniithim  ^tvouifi. 

1855.  HARTFORD. 

Dismissed.  1859. 

(CutU'v,  ^(Uuiivrt  i^oiuliind. 

1866.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Harvard,  1863.  Moved  to  Waltham,  IMass. 

iliinids,  ‘ISUUiam. 

1840.  WAREHOUSE  POINT. 

Saiils,  OSiistinnis  ^icvvcpont. 

1871.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  N'ew  York,  1869.  B.  A.,  Vale,  1866. 

« 

Hauison,  gxithcv  Jiiigustits. 

1883.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1882. 

Ucau,  Bovacc  (Camillits. 

1887.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1885.  Asst.  Phys.  New  Vork  Polyclinic,  1886. 
Moved  to  Scranton,  Pa. 


?c4jovc5t,  Bcnvy  JVlfvcd. 

1836.  BRISTOL. 

M.  1).,  Yale,  1835.  B.  A.,  Yale,  1832.  Died,  1858. 
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tlcininri,  MlUUuin. 

1882.  HARTFORD. 

.M.  I).,  "i’ale,  1850.  Meinlier  Litchlield'  Co.  Med.  Society,  1850. 
Returned  to  Litchfield,  18S4.  Pres.  Conn.  Med.  .Society,  18KI.  Died 
ISOl. 


ticnison,  (Cluuics. 

1871.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Lhiiv.  ^ t.,  1809.  A.  B. , Williams,  1807.  Prof,  of  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  and  of  Climatolojjy,  Univ.  Denver,  Col.  Moved  to  Denver 
Col. 

ncnlson,  iicvcniuih  'i'oiunscnd. 

1831.  WAREHOUSE  POINT. 

M.  D.,  \ ale,  1828.  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  5 ale,  1824.  Moved  to  Fairfield 
Co.  Died,  1879. 

Denny,  |lamcs  Bcnvij. 

1873.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Harvard,  1867.  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Dartmouth,  1859.  Siqit.  of 
Retreat,  1873.  Moved  to  Boston,  Mass. 

Dibble,  ?Aichnv(T. 

1808.  GLASTONBURY. 

DiinocU,  Daniel  "SSlviylit. 

1871.  SUFFIELD. 

M.  D.,  Dartmouth.  1867. 


Do  (lye,  Dauid  ,*tnavt. 

1831.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  Yale,  1826.  Member  of  Fairfield  Co.  Med.  Society,  1827. 
Died,  1869. 

Doiuliny,  Hohn  i'vancis. 

1891.  THOMPSONVILLE. 

M.  D..  L.  I.  Coll.  Hosp.,  1890. 
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noluu,  i:(Uiuu  Axioixxstus, 

1891.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1>.,  Cdll.  I’,  anil  S.,  New  ^’oI•k,  1HH7.  Member  of  Mitlillesex  (.'o. 
Med.  Society,  1S88. 


nuubiw,  iidunn  iUovvis. 

1869.  HARTFORD. 

M.  ]).,  Harvard,  1808.  ]>.  S.,  I tartmoutli,  186.1.  Died,  Jan.  21,1870: 

;ft.,  84. 

5 ivi i 0 ilat ha u Ic I . 

1795.  HARTFORD. 

l.icen.sed  by  the  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1795.  Moved  to  Colchester, 
1800.  Died,  June  11,  1821  ; mt.,  61. 

illuycv,  ijohu. 

1875.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  V.,  1871. 

Hastcin,  ^Vovton  'S.ciUVliam. 

1868.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1867.  Moved  to  Philadelphia. 


Hbcvij,  .^vnold. 

1883.  SIMSBURY. 

M.  D.,  Dartmouth,  1880. 

iiduKwds,  (Gcovijc  MlUlunson. 

1870.  GRANBY. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  V.,  1862.  A.sst.  Suru.  U.  S.  Hosp.,  1862.  Assigned 
to  Med.  Dep’t  of  Freedman’.s  llureau,  1865.  Died,  Oct.  6,  1884. 

i-cU5,  idUhavd. 

1824.  SIMSBURY. 

Hon.  de^.  M.  D.,  \’ale,  1833.  Died,  1846. 
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liUsiuovth,  il’lucUncii  (itllcbstcv. 

1840.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1>.,  Coll.  1’.  ainl  14.,  New  Vork,  1S39.  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  N’ale,  IBBO. 
Surgeon  U.  S.  V.,  1B61. 

MlilUain,  2(1. 

1841.  BURLINGTON. 

M.  1).,  Berkshire,  1838.  Died,  l!46(). 


i£nsian,  (Chavlcs  MXcUcslcy. 

1845.  TARIFFVILLE. 

M.  L).,  Univ.  N.  V.,  1844.  Died,  1863. 

ilusu^u,  Ivobcvt  Jilcaxcv. 

1875.  BERLIN. 

M.  1).,  Albany  Med.  Coll.,  1857.  Asst.  Sury;.  6th  Reg’t,  C.  \'.,  1861. 


i-vinui'i,  iiocl  2"iiUcv. 

1848.  NORTH  GRANBY. 

M.  1).,  Vale,  1842. 

iSuCVCSt,  .§010111011. 

1792.  SIMSBURY. 

Original  Memlier.  lion.  deg.  M.  D.,  Yale,  1816.  Died,  1822, 


ilucvctt,  ucililliaiii. 

1814.  CANTON. 

PI C 1(1,  §1111  CO  11. 

1805.  ENFIELD. 

Hon.  deg.  M.  D.,  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1816.  B.  A.,  Yale,  1785. 
Original  Member  of  Tolland  Co.  Med.  .Society,  1792.  Died,  1822. 


Fields,  Fdiinivd. 

1833.  BURLINGTON. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1829.  Died,  1867. 
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ijiclrts,  cicLliUuvin. 

1843.  BURLINGTON. 

Znnch,  (ficovgc  ^'cviuillUicv. 

1881.  THOMPSONVILLE. 

M.  D.,  Bellevue,  1877.  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Ilobert,  1875-7K. 

insh,  ^liaTviin. 

1792.  HARTFORD. 

Corporator  of  the  Conn.  Med.  Society.  M.  1)..  Conn.  Med.  Society. 
1802.  B.  A.,  Vale,  1760.  Died,  May  7,  1804  ; ret.,  63. 

Znsh,  ItVavcus  %iion. 

1845.  WAREHOUSE  POINT. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Pa.,  1842.  A.  M.,  Trinity,  1867.  Died,  April  2,  1883  : 
ret.,  66. 

^isUc,  ^avsDns. 

1878.  SOUTHINGTON. 

M.  1).,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1875. 

21^403,  .S'amxicl. 

1792.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

Corporator  of  the  Conn.  Med.  Society.  Honorably  Dismissed,  1805. 

4jUi00,  I'amxtcl,  J|v. 

1792.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

Original  Member.  Moved  from  the  State,  1795. 

i-oit',  (ChavUs  ,^nson. 

1883.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1881. 

Jfcct',  gdluavrt  O3a0cv. 

1885.  WETHERSFIELD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1883. 
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i"O.V,  ^aOSIUcU. 

1852.  WETHERSFIELD. 

M.  I).,  Univ.  N.  N'.,  1847. 

Fvccmun,  (Ovvin  iBavualva!5. 

1822.  COLLINSVILLE. 

Member  of  Litchlleld  Co.  Med.  Society,  1825). 

4"V’cnch,  iJohn  IKuvshull. 

1882.  SIMSBURY. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Vt.,  1877.  Moved  to  Milford,  Mass. 

.^vcicUch,  (Chiuics  iScUuavd. 

1875.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D. , Univ.  Copenhagen,  1870. 

iJuUcv,  ganicl. 

1807.  ROCKY  HILL. 

Hon.  deg.  M.  D.,  Vale,  1831.  Died,  1843. 

iJiiUcv,  Hoviicc  ^mith. 

1866.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  r.  and  S.,  New  York,  1865.  A.  B.,  Amherst,  1858  ; 
.\.  M.,  1861. 

.^iiUcv,  ^amxtcl  |3voiuu. 

1842.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Vale,  1842.  Died,  1847. 

PuUcv,  ^Uas. 

1835.  HARTFORD. 

Hon.  deg.  M.  1).,  Yale,  1823.  Army  Surgeon,  war  1812.  Member 
Tolland  Co.  Med.  Society,  1814.  Member  XVindham  Co.  Med.  Societv, 
1S18.  Su]it.  Retreat  for  Insane,  1835.  I’res.  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1837. 
Died,  Oct.  22,  1847;  LCt.,  72. 
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i'uUcv,  Stephen  i-diuuvd. 

1858.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  Coll.  P.  811(1  S.,  New  \'ork,  IH.jH.  Surgeon  U.  S.  V. 
Moved  to  lirooklyn,  N. 

Pullcv,  Stephen  Heavy. 

1856.  HARTFORD. 

Moved  to  Pleasant  I.ake,  Ind. 

FuUcv,  ctclUxvvca  JVustiu. 

1838.  WEST  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Vale,  1836.  Member  Tolland  Co.  Med.  Society,  1829. 
1S43. 


(OUbevt,  Heavy. 

1850.  SOUTH  GLASTONBURY. 

(OiUett,  Hovace  (fovaelias. 

1830.  EAST  WINDSOR. 

M.  D.,  Vale,  1829. 

(OiUia,  Hovace  JVdeXbevt. 

1887.  BERLIN. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  V.,  1883. 

(OXadivia,  FXXea  Haavatoad. 

1879.  HARTFORD. 

-M.  1).,  Woman’s  Med.  Coll.,  New  Vork,  1873. 

(Goodvich,  Hovace. 

1855.  SOUTH  WINDSOR. 


(Gvahaai,  isvaeX  Heuns. 

1851.  BRISTOL. 

M.  1).,  Univ.  N.  V.,  1847. 


, 1H64. 


Died 
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(Ovancicv,  J\ino5. 

1792.  SUFFIELD. 

Original  Member. 

(Ovant,  Hcnvij  JMlcu. 

1844.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1>.,  llaltimore  .Med.  Coll 
lumbia,  1860.  M.  \ ale,  1861 

(Ova  11,  Heavy. 

1850.  BLOOMFIELD. 

M.  1).,  Dartmouth,  1848. 

(Oveen,  HcUuavct 

1874.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

M.  D.,  Albany,  1872. 

(OvicMcy,  Hovatio. 

1826.  BERLIN. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1820.  1!.  A.,  Yale,  1815.  Died,  Nov.  9,  1864  ; cet.,  72. 

(OvuVlcy,  Hovatio  Mlclls. 

1851.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  Yale,  1850.  B.  A.,  Yale,  1847.  Died,  March  29  1851  ■ ret 
25. 

(Ovidlcy,  Ida  '^vachcl. 

1892.  COLLINSVILLE. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  1’.  and  .S.,  Boston,  1889.  A.  M.,  Wesleyan,  1886. 

COviyys,  (Dliucv  SSuviihain. 

1848.  POQUONOCK. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  \.,  1847.  Moved  lo  Williniaiitic. 

(OvisuHiUt,  i£(huav(I  'glainincmd. 

1890.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  L ni\.  N.  \ .,  1878.  Member  of  Middlese.x  Co.  Med.  .Society 
1879. 


.\.  .M.,  Ilamilton,  1858.  1,1,.  I!.,  Co- 

Died,  Nov.  30,  18S4;  ret.,  71. 
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CGvisiuold,  (6coviu'. 

1792.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

Original  Member.  Died,  1821. 

CGvisiuold,  ijuXius  ^gbcvt. 

1880.  GLASTONBURY. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1880. 

(GvisiuciUl,  iiXXiivulu. 

1877.  MANCHESTER. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  V.,  1875.  Member  of  Middlesex  Co.  Med.  Society, 
1876.  Moved  to  West  Haven,  New  Haven  Co. 

(GvlsiuciUl,  ^xifixs  "S^Uxitc. 

1854.  ROCKY  HILL. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1854. 

Bale,  Ifoscplx. 

1792.  GLASTONBURY. 

Original  Member.  Moved  from  the  State,  1801. 

,3^vclxibal(l. 

1818.  NEWINGTON. 

Dismissed,  1828. 

HixXX,  ©Ix'iXxxnccxT  .Austin. 

1855.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Pa.,  1837.  Died,  May,  1856,  Madison,  Wis. 


BixXX,  izW. 

1839.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Hanover  Med.  Coll.  Died,  June  8,  1856;  ret.,  71. 


BixXX,  ^ix XU XX cl  H. 

1863.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Jefferson,  1857.  Died,  1866;  ret.,  29. 
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Hi\U,  'i'iinothii. 

1792.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

M.  I>.,  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1812.  Died,  18-14. 

Hamlin,  CChcstcv. 

1823.  EAST  GRANBY. 

lion.  deg.  M.  D.,  Yale,  18o(i.  Died,  Oct.  5,  1873  ; ret.,  77. 

Hammond,  (!:ox;ncUni5  i|ti.iah. 

1852.  GLASTONBURY. 

M.  D.,  Lhiiv.  N.  ^ .,  1848.  Mendien)!  Tolland  Co.  Med.  Society,  1848. 
Removed  to  Portland,  Middlesex  Co.,  1870.  Died,  Sept.  17,  1888  ; ret  , 04. 


Havt,  (fhartcs  ilcminijton. 

1866.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1859.  Asst.  Surg.  10th  Reg’t, 
C.  V.,  1861.  Promoted  Surgeon,  1805.  Removed  to  Fairfield  Co. 

Havt,  3-vcdcviclv  ,^lbcvt. 

1841.  SOUTHINGTON. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1838. 

Havt,  Hcnvy  (Tiipvian. 

1826.  BERLIN. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1826.  Died,  1831. 

Havt,  iianu's 

1813.  WINTONBURY. 

Havt,  ^tohn. 

1792.  FARMINGTON. 

Original  Member.  Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy.  Died  at  sea,  1797. 


Havt,  iiohn 

1814.  WINTONBURY. 
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Hurt,  ifo5li\h. 

1792.  WETHERSFIELD. 

Corporaliir  of  tlie  Conn.  Med.  Society.  Moved  from  the  .State,  1790. 

Hixvt,  (Oevin. 

1831.  HARTFORD. 

Samuel. 

1819.  BERLIN. 

Hon.  deg.  M.  D.,  ^’ale,  1830.  Died,  1803. 

Havt,  ^ainxicl  tSlaldo. 

1856.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

M.  D.,  Vale,  1855  ; Physician  at  the  Retreat,  1846  to  1856.  Died, 
Dec.  31,  1891. 

Hastings,  2l^anct  lUavshall. 

1854.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1842.  A.  E.,  A.  M.,  Hamilton. 
1838. 

Jtaiulcy,  OSccPCigc  ^Senjamin. 

1837.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1836.  B.  A.,  Yale,  1833.  Physician  at  the  Retreat, 
1836-1840.  Founder  of  Hartford  Hospital  and  Old  People’s  Home.  Died, 
.\pril  18,  1883  ; ret.,  71. 

Haul  ley,  (Gcovy  c Hu  Uev. 

1869.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1808.  Moved  to  Chicago. 

Haiulcy,  ^osiucll. 

1842.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  5’ale,  1842.  Died,  Dec.,  1807  ; tet.,  55. 

Ha^cn,  'i' ho  mil 5 COvccn. 

1841.  CANTON. 

M.  D.,  Dartmouth,  1839.  Dietl,  1875. 
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HcvvicU,  ilohn  i’icvpont. 

1833.  WAREHOUSE  POINT. 

M.  1).,  Yale,  1828.  B.  A.,  Yale,  182-1.  Died,  1848. 

Hiociins,  iloscph. 

1793.  STEPNEY  (ROCKY  HILL.) 

Died,  1T97. 


HiUlicv, 

1792.  SIMSBURY. 

Original  Member.  Died,  1840. 

HiUlicv,  Bovacc. 

1794.  GRANBY. 

Honorably  Dismissed,  1810. 

HoUnciv  CGcovcic  flumes. 

1883.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

-M.  ]).,  Albany,  1882. 

Holmes,  Heavy. 

1834.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1825;  and  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1831.  .Member 
of  Middlesex  Co.  Med.  .Society,  1826.  Died,  July  31,  1870;  ret.,  75. 

Holt,  Haaiel. 

1836.  SOUTH  GLASTONBURY. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1835.  Moved  to  New  Haven.  Died,  1883. 

Holt,  l^losiah. 

1792.  BRISTOL. 

Original  Member.  Died,  Jan.,  1810. 

Hooliev,  CGeovye. 

1823. 

M.  D.,  \ale,  1817.  Died  in  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  Ma}'  14,  1884. 
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^ophins,  I2cin\xcl. 

1792.  HARTFORD. 

Cor]i()rator  of  the  Conn.  Med.  Society.  Hon.  deg.  M.  D.,  Yale,  1TH4. 
Died,  1804  ; ;vt.,  54. 

Bovtoii,  MliUiam  'MlicUhiim. 

1880.  BRISTOL. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1879. 

'Houi^^hton,  .^imon  'MUUavd. 

1890.  HAZARDVILLE. 

M.  D.,  Bellevue,  1879.  Member  of  Tolland  Co.  Med.  Society,  188(5. 

^oiuavrt,  ‘MliviiVaml. 

1892.  WETHERSFIELD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1891. 

iBcHuavd,  ?fcihu. 

1883.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Dartmouth,  1881. 

0 lu  av (I , ‘Mil  I liain . 

1879  AVON. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1875. 

Home,  Havinon  (Gcovnic. 

1876.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Vt.,  1873,  and  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1875. 

Biilvbavd,  gcnison  Hale. 

1830.  GLASTONBURY. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1829.  Practiced  in  Bloomfield  1832  to  1834.  Moved 
to  Clinton,  Middlesex  Co.  Died,  Aug.  12,  18(4;  mt.,  69. 

Hudson,  Hvasinus  Havunn. 

1828.  WINTONBURY. 

Pemoved  to  Torrington,  T.itchfield  Co.  Died,  Dec.  31,  1880. 
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Hiulscm,  cidUUiain  IHiUcv. 

1866.  HARTFORD. 

M.  I)..  Jeffer.'ioii,  1855.  B.  A.,  Vale,  185:5. 

Hucic»ins,  MUUuun  ±tci\vy. 

1823.  WEST  HARTLAND. 

Moved  to  Ma.s.s. 

Huinphvcy,  il’hclps. 

1823.  HARTLAND. 

Huniu'vfovrt,  JVlUjn  pXcvviixm. 

1840.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  18::59.  Member  of  New  Haven  Co.  Society,  18:^9  Died 
1883. 

Hunt,  Hbcnc^cv  Hincisbuvy. 

1840.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Jefferson,  18:88.  Sup't  of  Retreat  for  the  Insane  1842  Died 
May  2,  1889  ; tet.,  79. 

Hunt,  ©win. 

1833.  GLASTONBURY. 

.Meml)er  of  Tolland  Co.  Med.  Society,  1823.  Died,  Aim  1850'  -et 
52.  ’ ‘ ■’ 

Huvlbut,  (Gcovgc  ,|Llmavin. 

1867.  GLASTONBURY. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1856.  Surgeon,  1st  C.  X.  Cavalry 
1864.  Died,  Oct.  10,  1882;  mt,,  49. 

Hyrtc,  .AUiin. 

1795.  HARTFORD. 

Licensed  by  the  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1795.  Hon.  deg.  M.  I).,  Yale, 
1824.  Moyed  to  Ellington,  Tolland  Co.,  1796.  Died,  1855;  ret.,  82. 

Hyde,  Ichubod. 

1818.  ENFIELD. 
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ludicott,  ijohn, 

1792.  HARTFORD- 

On's^iiinl  Member.  Moved  from  the  State,  1802. 

iUiVxUs,  l^hincas  Bcnvii. 

1883.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  I’,  and  S.,  New  York,  1S80.  A.  B.,  Bowdoin,  18T7 
A.  M.,  Bowdoin,  1880. 

Ivinixi^,  ^ixuxxxcl  MlcUlngtoix. 

1892.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

M.  I).,  Vale,  1801. 

Iuc5,  ^xxmixcv. 

1832.  SUFFIELD. 

Died,  1844. 

ikxcKson,  4(ixmcs  (Covlnn. 

1848.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Jefferson,  1847.  A.  B.,  Dartmouth,  1844.  Died,  Feb.  7 
1882;  ret.,  64. 

iiixx*xn5,  ©covnH'  OTxipviixix. 

1867.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1860;  Asst.  Suri^eon  1st  C.  Ca\alrv,  1861 
Surgeon  7th  Reg’t,  C.  V.,  1862. 


ilcvoxixc,  ifixscm. 

1792.  WINTONBURY. 

Original  Member.  Died,  1803. 

ilClXH'tt,  ilOSCplX. 

1792.  GRANBY. 

Original  Member.  Honorably  Dismissed,  1795. 
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iicuu'tt,  iloscph  3Tvi\uUUn. 

1840.  GRANBY. 

Licenseil  liy  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1812.  Hon.  deg.  M.  1).,  Vale,  1N41. 
Died,  18()() ; an.,  72. 

ifciuctt,  ^cin. 

1862.  WINDSOR  LOCKS. 

.\sst.  Surgeon  14tli  Reg’t,  C.  V.,  18152.  Woundetl,  Aug.  25,  18G4. 

iiohnsou,  pauul  Hiuioiht. 

1885.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

M.  1).,  Univ.  N.  V.,  1883. 

ifolmson,  3}^Xavcus  JXXovton. 

1880.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1877.  B.  Ph.,  Brown  Univ.,  1870. 

iiohnsou,  SXovman  Jvno.v. 

1848.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1844.  Died,  April  25,  1854,  at  We.st  Jeffer.son,  Ohio. 

iloucs,  ^hllcmcin. 

1817.  GRANBY. 

Died,  1821. 

4ioncs,  I'imothii. 

1840.  SOUTHINGTON. 

iiiuUl,  ^icinathan 

1804.  GRANBY. 

Honorably  Dismissed,  1806. 

iCanc,  Thomas  J^vancis. 

1889.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D. , Bellevue,  1887. 
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Kiiisson,  ^icniirtam. 

1840.  CANTON. 

Member  of  New  Haven  Co.  Med.  Society,  1833.  Died,  1853. 

i\can,  iiouisii  5j.  ^iwnstaxU. 

1891.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Woman’.s  Med.  Coll.,  Pa.,  1887. 

KcIKmio,  Alfvcd. 

1823.  AVON. 

lion.  deg.  M.  D.,  Vale,  1843.  B.  A.,  Yale,  1818.  Died,  1870. 

KcUocici,  (i)Uucv 

1855.  WEST  SUFFIELD. 

M.  D.,  Jefferson,  1842. 

lACSsU'V,  ^(TolpTi. 

1863.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Berlin,  Ger.,  1855.  Moved  to  New  York  City. 

Klnosbuvnr,  ganicl. 

1823.  MARLBOROUGH. 

Ivissain,  ^ichavd  Jihavpc. 

1830.  HARTFORD.  , 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S. , New  York,  1830.  A.  M.,  Trinity,  1850. 
Prof.  Surgery,  Castleton  Med.  Coll.  Died  in  New  York,  Nov.  28,  1861  ; 
ret.,  53. 

iCittvcrtijc,  'i.;hciini\s  ^icrnrt. 

1844.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Harvard,  1826.  Died,  1881. 

Iviiioiht,  "SSUUiam 

1877.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1876. 
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i\ob,  (CluwU's  3*vi\ncis. 

1852.  HARTFORD. 

Moved  to  Kansas,  1858. 

Kocvnbmrh,  ilucob  3X. 

1855.  HARTFORD. 

Died  in  New  York,  1859. 

i.*cc,  (Gvixhuin. 

1847.  WINDSOR. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1847.  Moved  to  Litclifield  Co.,  1848. 

L*cc,  iJohn  iUlcy. 

1832.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1829.  B.  A.,  Yale,  1820.  Died,  1884. 

Ilcc,  Thomixs  CGoortvich. 

1833.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale;  1830.  Died,  1836. 

Liconiivrt,  IJlbvicUH'  Ivnoiuttcm. 

1866.  BROAD  BROOK. 

Licensed  by  the  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1866.  Moved  to  Rockville,  Tol- 
land Co. 

^ciui5,  (GCOV0C  ^vixncis. 

1875.  COLLINSVILLE. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1865. 

I! cun 5,  (GCOV0C  ±t. 

1830.  FARMINGTON. 

i^cuns,  4>ohn  !^cn,Uvmin. 

1870.  HARTFORD. 

M.  I).,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1853.  Member  Tolland  Co.  Med.  Society,  1855. 
Surgeon  5tb  Reg’t,  C.  V.,  1861.  Surgeon  U.  S.  V.,  1862-1865.  Bvt. 
Lieut. -Col.,  U.  S.  V.,  1865. 
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i.*cuns,  ^ctlUUam  i(cvi\ul(l. 

1882.  HARTFORD. 

M.  I).,  Coll.  P.  aiul  S.,  New  York,  1878.  A.  M.,  Olivet,  Mich., 
1888.  Pres.  Anier.  Soc.  Microscopists,  188!).  Movetl  to  New  York  City, 
1892. 


1829.  ENFIELD. 

L* 0 0 mis,  3(acob  (Osmyn. 

1833.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  IJowdoin,  1832.  Moved  to  Branford,  New  Haven  Co. 

Lloomis,  'SSUlUam  COxias. 

1832.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1881.  Died,  1886. 

^ounsbuvy,  gc-vtcv  gouts, 

1867.  PLAINFIELD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1866.  Died,  1879. 

i!our,  Samuel  g. 

1844.  HARTFORD. 

guboiusUl,  gcvrtiuand. 

1851.  HARTFORD. 

gunney,  03covyc. 

1884.  TARIFFVILLE. 

M.  D.,  Nat’l  Med.  Coll.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1875.  Moved  to  Mal- 
den, Mass. 

gymau,  Jtofvman. 

1813.  GLASTONBURY. 

Hon.  deg.  M.  D.,  Yale,  1881.  Moved  to  Litchfield  Co.,  1830.  Died. 
April  20,  1851  ; let.,  ()4. 
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iJijon,  'J£(lunn  ^vacUnuni. 

1868.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

M.  D.,  Berkshire,  lH(i2. 

iJijou,  Ivuiucj  oSlhitaU. 

1865.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Vt.,  1862,  and  Coll.  I’,  and  S.,  New  York,  1866. 

lUuim,  ^Uixtthciu  Havbysluvc. 

1880.  HARTFORD. 

M.  I).,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1871.  11.  A.,  1867,  M.  A.,  1871, 

Yale.  Prof.  Obstet.  and  Gynecol.,  Univ.  Buffalo.  Moved  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

iUlwcy,  gvivstus  'i^rtycvtou, 

1838.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Jefferson,  1867.  Moved  to  New  York  City,  1847. 

iUiuiihain,  (Gcovyc  ^Hucvctt. 

1883.  BURNSIDE. 

M.  I).,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1882. 

iHavshaU,  ^glisha  (Saylovrt. 

1833.  WINDSOR. 

M.  D..  Yale,  1861.  Died,  1855. 

iHu5on,  ^Uivuis  ICiny. 

1867.  SUFFIELD. 

M.  D.,  Harvard,  1861.  B.  A.,  1855,  M.  A.,  1859,  Yale. 

Blathcv,  OihavU's. 

1792.  EAST  WINDSOR. 

Corporator  of  the  Conn.  Med.  .Society.  Honorably  Dismissed,  1802. 

lUathcv,  (ChavU'5, 

1792  EAST  WINDSOR. 

Corporator  of  the  Conn.  Med  Society.  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Yale,  1763. 
Died,  1823. 
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lUuthcv,  MU  Ilium  Bjcnvy. 

1872.  SUFFIELD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1862.  B.  A.,  1850,  M.  A.,  1866,  Yale.  Asst. 
Surgeon  178cl  Reg’t,  N.  Y.  V.,  1862.  Surgeon  U.  S.  Colored  V.  Artil., 
1864.  Bvt.  l.ieut.-Col.,  U.  S.  V.,  1865.  Died,  May  22,  1888  ; tet.,  54. 

lUuybcvvy,  StvunUUn  Jluydcn. 

1890.  BURNSIDE. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Vt.,  1885. 

lUuycv,  Iluthun. 

1866.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Cincinnati  Med.  Coll.,  1857.  Surgeon  16th  Reg’t,  C.  Y.. 

1863. 


iVlc05vcyciv,  3unict. 

1822.  HAMDEN. 

c^rit Cl s h , ^u v'vis cm . 

1842.  MARLBOROUGH. 

Moved  to  Columbia,  Tolland  Co.,  1846. 

IHcSintosh,  1^11  cius  Mlolicott. 

1836.  MARLBOROUGH. 

Died,  1884. 

lUc^niyht,  gucvctt  flumes. 

1879.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

M.  ]).,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1879.  B.  A.,  Yale,  1876. 

iUc2?uinuATv,  flumes  gluyhes. 

1889.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1888.  Died,  Feb.  27,  1892  ; cet.,  29. 

I>Xcu(l,  ;guyciu'  ^envy. 

1881.  BERLIN. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Mich.,  1878.  Moved  to  Orondo,  Wash. 
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lUcvviU,  ^Uu'vt  3|uoiciu'. 

1867.  HARTFORD. 

M.  11.,  Yale,  18()6.  Moved  to  Ohio. 

IHcvvlinan,  I’odd. 

1833.  BRISTOL. 

^r.  I).,  Yale,  183;5.  Died,  1867. 

iUcvvimim,  i'itUiM 

1792.  FARMINGTON. 

Original  Member.  Honorably  Di.smissed,  1802. 

iUilU'V,  (Gcovoic  ^\oot. 

1886.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  Balt.,  1886. 

iVXUU'V,  ^^hincas  timothy. 

1838.  ROCKY  HILL. 

M.  1).,  Yale,  183.5.  Died,  18.50. 

IXXliu'V,  ^'homas. 

1848.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Brown  Univ.  Died,  Oct.  20,  1873;  let.,  70. 

iXXoorty,  (Gcovyc  ,^nson. 

1846.  PLAINVILLE. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1844.  Died,  Nov.  23,  1877  ; xU,  56. 

iXXocirtiT,  3*0 lux  ^hutc. 

1852.  BRISTOL. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1852.  Died,  1868. 

IXXovyaix,  JIutcVI:. 

1792.  HARTFORD. 

Original  Member.  Died,  1838. 
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lUovcilux,  MlUUum  ncuisou. 

1880.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1876.  A.  B.,  Trinity,  1872. 

lUoiTiiin,  '^cLliUuvm  Hcnvy. 

1831.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1820.  Died,  1839. 

iUovvison,  liUvcvt. 

1851.  WINDSOR. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1847.  Died,  July  18,  1873;  a?t 
53. 

itXovvisscy,  ^Johiv  Jfoscph. 

1885.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1884.  A.  B.,  Villanova,  Pa.,  1882;  A.  M 
1893. 

IXXovsc,  'i'iffami. 

1885.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

:\I.  D.,  Univ.  Vt.,  1877. 

iXXoTtcm,  flames 

1829.  WINTONBURY. 

Died,  1844. 

iXXoscly,  ^bnev. 

1792.  GLASTONBURY. 

Original  Member.  Died,  1811. 

i\cuiell,  ^XavU. 

1792.  SOUTHINGTON. 

Original  Member.  Ilonoralily  Dismi.ssed,  1802. 

iXciuton,  XXXattlu'iu  !ibivncv. 

1861.  SUFFIELD. 

M.  D.,  ^'ale,  1851.  Surgeon  10th  Reg’t,  C.  Y.,  1862. 
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ilciuton,  S'tcvUni'i  (Cvosbii. 

1878.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Bcrksliirc.',  1854.  Moved  lo  Lo.s  Angeles,  Cal. 

iUiblc,  (Gideon. 

1802.  SOUTH  GLASTONBURY. 

Original  Member  Micldle.se.x  Co.  Med.  Society,  1792.  Died,  1807. 


ilovth,  ^Uivvitt  ^^cach. 

1863.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  1829.  Member  of  Litchfield 
Co.  Med.  Society,  1829,  until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  1863  and 
1864  in  New  Britain.  Died,  July  12,  1876  ; xt.,  72. 


ilovth,  ^00 mis. 

1855.  BRISTOL. 

Member  of  Litchfield  Co.  Med.  Society,  1837.  Died,  1856;  a?t.,  46. 


ilovth,  ^Xilo  ginns. 

1829.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1834.  B.  A.,  Yale,  1813.  Died,  1856. 


(!) ' V V cH , 3^  h 0 m a s . 

1873.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

M.  1).,  Univ.  Pa.,  1852.  Died,  April  8,  1874  ; ret.,  42. 

(O'^lahcvty,  ^lohn. 

1866.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Albany,  1864.  Surgeon  170th  Reg’t,  N.  Y.  1864. 


0)tcott,  (Gcovjgc. 

1792.  WETHERSFIELD. 

Original  Member.  Surgeon  in  .\rmy  of  the  Revolution.  Died,  1814  ; 
a?t.,  62. 
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(I)  I in  s t c a (I , 0 s c p h . 

1846.  WAREHOUSE  POINT. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1.S43.  Died,  Aug.  9,  1«04  ; aT.,  44. 

(Olmsted,  Atenvy  Jviny. 

1853.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1S.51.  A.  B.,  Trinity,  1846. 
Honorably  Dismissed,  1867.  Moved  to  Beverly,  Mass. 

(Osbovn,  I^Xoscs  'ftciiltlUs. 

1840.  EAST  WINDSOR. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1838.  Died,  1863. 

(Otis,  ^envy  S'haviuood. 

1886.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Harvard,  1883.  Died,  1889. 

iOaclvai^d,  (i5e.ovyc  l^yvon. 

1880.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Vt.,  1874.  Moved  to  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

^%ye,  (^IxavXcs  "SSlliitney. 

1878.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Harvard,  1870.  Moved  to  Danvers,  Mass.  Sup’t  Hospital 
for  Insane,  Danvers. 

i^alma  dc  XiTiycr  de  ©ovtc^,  (C. 

1871.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Salvador,  1868. 

i\ivdcc,  Slaved  ‘^lUutficld. 

1819.  BRISTOL. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1818.  B.  A.,  Yale,  1816.  Died,  Jan.  7,  1867  ; at.,  75. 

i^avUci:,  ilullan  iXciucU. 

1873.  SOUTH  MANCHESTER. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1867.  Member  of  Tolland  Co.  Med.  Society,  1868. 
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ii\xvinclc,  (Gcoviu'  3-iithcv. 

1878.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  L.  I.  a>ll.  Hospital,  1S69  ; D.  M.  1). 

ii\\v5oi\5,  gcUuavd  25u'lrt. 

1865.  THOMPSONVILLE. 

M.  1).,  Coll.  I’,  and  .S.,  New  York,  1S58  ; A.  B.,  Williams,  1848. 

i’casc,  i^coi  ^mith. 

1855.  THOMPSONVILLE. 

M.  I).,  Univ.  Pa.,  1846. 

i’cvciual,  '^vimcis. 

1821.  WEST  HARTFORD. 

iV'vcunil,  5*aincs. 

1793.  BERLIN. 

Honorably  Dismissed,  1802. 

i’cvciual,  lijamcs  (Sates. 

1821.  KENSINGTON. 

^I.  D.,  Yale,  1820.  B.  A.,  Yale,  1815,  Asst.  Surgeon  U.  S.  A., 
1824.  Prof.  Cheni.  and  GeoL,  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  1824.  Appointed 
Geologist  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  1854.  Died,  May  2,  1856;  net.,  61. 

ns,  (Tatcb. 

1792.  WEST  HARTFORD. 

Original  Member.  Honorably  Dismissed,  1807. 

i\'tcv*s,  MUHiam  3.'hcimps0n. 

1830.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1880.  Died,  1885. 

1837.  SUFFIELD. 

Died,  1888. 
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it’hdps,  (Guy  ;2A0iuli\n(l. 

1831.  HARTFORD. 

M.  IX,  Yale,  1835.  Founder  of  the  Conn.  Mutual  Life  In.s.  Co. 
1H46.  Died,  March  IS,  1869  ; aet.,  67. 

4iHcvscm,  'SiciliUuim  Sciuavrt. 

1819.  WINDSOR. 

M.  D.,  Dartmouth,  1813.  IX  A.,  Yale,  iSOS.  Died,  July  10,  1800 
ret.,  73. 

iPUiuTict,  Itcnvii  ilicvnavd. 

1892.  ROCKY  HILL. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1891. 

^anicl. 

1865.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Leipzig,  and  Yale,  1869,  Died,  April  3,  1877  ; ret.,  46 

Ifaincs  ©tis. 

1822.  EAST  GRANBY. 

Hon.  deg.  M.  D.,  Yale,  1837.  Died,  1881. 

^ovtcY,  ^nvasa  05. 

1824.  WEST  HARTFORD. 

^cnvij  ^Xi5s. 

1829.  WEST  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1834.  B.  A.,  Yale,  1831.  Died,  1866. 

^ovtcv,  MUUiam. 

1852.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Buffalo,  1851.  Moved  to  Litchfield,  1870. 

IPortcv,  'o^SlUUam,  2fv. 

1885.  HARTFORD. 

M.  ]).,  Chicago  Med.  Coll.,  1881. 
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iL'ottCV,  itohu. 

1792.  FARMINGTON. 

Original  Member.  Moved  to  New  Haven,  1797. 

i’ottcv,  lUiivcus. 

1807.  GRANBY. 
llonoral)ly  Dismi.ssed,  1811. 

i’oiH'v,  ilohn  iiiiptlst. 

1892.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

-M.  D.,  Dartmouth,  1886. 

il'viltt,  (Gcoxulc. 

1805.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

Honorably  Dismissed,  1817. 

il’vcBton,  Hcuvy  ©imfictd. 

1844.  WINDSOR. 

M.  D..  Univ.  N.  V.,  1844.  Moved  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Nov.,  1847. 
Died,  1893. 

iiH’cston,  ^cUlcn  Cviiuifovd. 

1854.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Berkshire,  1840.  Member  of  Windham  Co.  Med.  Society, 
1841. 

iuinUin,  (ChiivU's  ©ocKUnch. 

1892.  GLASTONBURY. 

M.  D.,  Chicago  Med.  Coll.,  1886. 

iuuuson,  1' ho  mas  B, 

1794.  POQUONOCK. 

Moved  to  New  London  Co. 

Bccrt,  BUjah  2jitch. 

1800.  EAST  WINDSOR. 

Hon.  deg.  M.  D.,  Vale,  1832.  Original  Member  of  Tolland  Co.  hletl. 
Society,  1792.  Died,  1847. 
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ivccrt,  Jtovivcc. 

1804.  GLASTONBURY. 

1828.  EAST  WINDSOR. 

M.  D.,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  1830.  Died,  1877. 

^Usinci,  ;|ivctix5. 

1847.  SUFFIELD. 

M.  D , Berkshire,  1836.  Died,  1884;  ret.,  83. 

l\i5ino,  !Bcnvii  ^tXivvtin. 

1871.  SOUTH  GLASTONBURY. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1868. 

^vising,  Jjohn  (Conucvsc. 

1849.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Vt.  Med.  Coll.,  Woodstock,  1848.  Moved  to  N.  Y.,  Jan.  38, 
1850. 

Stephen  ©oortalc. 

1848.  THOMPSONVILLE. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1846.  Moved  to  Rockville,  Tolland  Co. 

"iUttev,  .^hamas. 

1830.  ROCKY  HILL. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1829.  Died,  1876. 

^vdbevts,  (ScaVQC  liicvv. 

1880.  COLLINSVILLE. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1878. 

ivobevtson,  ,|ishbcl. 

1834.  WETHERSFIELD. 

Died,  1846. 

TlCicIvIucU, 

1828.  GLASTONBURY. 
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iLvOcUiucU,  iiMulo  (Gitcini. 

1850.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

Moved  to  Wateibury,  New  Haven  Co. 

iloclxiucU,  ^irtncii  'SSUUiains. 

1844.  EAST  WINDSOR. 

Hon.  deg.  M.  D..  Yale,  Died,  .May  17,  1890  ; xt.,  72. 

iLUicUiucU,  MUlUain  Buydcn. 

1833.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  Vale,  1831.  Member  of  Middlese.x  Co.  Med.  Society,  1831 
Sup’t  Vt.  Asylum  for  Insane.  Died,  1873. 

rvogcv5,  ^cn.vanun. 

1839.  HARTFORD. 

Hon.  deg.  M.  D.,  Yale,  1845.  Died,  Oct.  17,  1859  ; xt.,  80. 

IXoot,  Hrtunivrt  ivinii. 

1883.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1879. 

^voot,  Joseph  ^(Uuavd. 

1885.  HARTFORD- 

M.  1).,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1883.  B.  S.,  Mass.  State  Coll. 
1876.  S.  B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1876. 

Jfoslah. 

1792.  SOUTHINGTON. 

Original  Member.  Moved  to  New  Haven,  1795. 

iLv  0 ui  land,  ^ d lu  a v d , 

1837.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1837.  A.  B.,  Amherst,  1832.  Died,  1845. 

ivOluland,  iiamcs. 

1836.  NEW  BRITAIN. 
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;iJohn  Jlcnison. 

1836.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Vale,  1.S25.  li.  A.,  Vale,  1833.  Died,  1839. 

ivU55cU,  CGuvrtoiv  51110 ft h. 

1837.  HARTFORD. 

iM.  D.,  \ ale,  1837.  A.  H.,  A.  M.,  Trinity,  1834.  Pres.  Conn.  Med. 
Society,  1871. 

‘^i^UVUam  Bcnvy. 

1849.  UNIONVILLE. 

M.  D.,  Vale,  1849.  Expelled,  1857. 

^aUinavsh,  J»cth. 

1843.  HARTFORD. 

Removed,  Nov.,  1846. 

^anfovd,  (iScoviYc  ‘SSUXUs. 

1837.  SIMSBURY. 

M.  D.,  Berkshire,  1836.  Died,  Sept.  23,  1892. 

^cott,  %ciUUiain. 

1840.  MANCHESTER. 

M.  D.,  Berkshire,  1831.  Died,  1877  ; tet.,  70. 

§cavs,  ©iisliinaii  ,Allcn. 

1865.  EAST  GLASTONBURY. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1862.  Moved  to  Portland,  Middlesex  Co. 

^crtgiulcU,  MUUiam  |Xus5cll. 

1888.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1888. 

^ciniv,  (GuU'on  (Cvo55. 

1887.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1882. 
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§hcphcx*(l,  (Gcovcic  £\cubci\s. 

1871.  HARTFORD. 

M.  I).,  Vatc,  1866.  Member  of  New  Haven  Co.  Med.  .Society,  1867. 

^huvtU'ff,  Simeon. 

1838.  SIMSBURY. 

.M.  D.,  Berksliire,  1835.  Died,  1865. 

ThcocUivc. 

1833.  WINDSOR. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1831.  Died,  1853. 

^liupscm,  itvccU'vlcU  !i’homu5. 

1886.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Maine  Med.  Coll.,  1884. 

^Uinnev,  3iolm. 

1792.  EAST  HARTFORD. 

Original  Member.  Moved  to  New  Haven,  1832. 

^liinucv,  ^luniu'I  Mlolcott. 

1846.  WINDSOR  LOCKS. 

M.  D.,  \ ale,  1846.  B.  A.,  \ ale,  1842.  Surgeon  4th  Reg’t,  C.  \ ., 
1861.  Surgeon  U.  S.  V.,  1865.  Moved  to  Toledo,  O. 

gUhu 

1792.  WETHERSFIELD. 

Original  Member.  B,  A.,  M.  A.,  \ ale,  1786.  Moved  to  New  York 
City,  1793.  Died,  Sept.  19,  1798  ; ctA.,  27. 

^vcdcvich  ^ivmncv. 

1883.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  \ ale,  1882.  B.  A.,  \ ale,  1879.  Moved  to  Chester,  Middlesex 
Co. 

3|olm. 

1809.  EAST  HARTFORD. 
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§inith,  (i)Uucv  (Poitou, 

1884.  HARTFORD. 

M.  I).,  L.  I.  Coll.  IIosp.,  1883. 

§paUUno,  J^cffinowcU. 

1833.  MARLBOROUGH. 

M.  D.,  \'ale,  1832;  also  llerkshire,  1833.  1 )ied,  June  7,  1864;  .et. 

58. 

§puUluuj,  giithcv. 

1822.  GLASTONBURY. 

Member  of  Windham  Co.  Med.  Society,  1816.  Died,  1825. 

^pavhaiuU,  Jicmathan  g:ubbavrt. 

1808.  HARTFORD. 

M.  H.,  Dartmouth,  1802  ; M.  D.,  1812.  Died,  1819  ; ret.,  38. 


Stanley,  ;lV(lna. 

1792.  BERLIN. 

Original  Member.  Honorably  Discharged,  1811. 


^S'tcadman,  ‘MUUavrt  ©covyc. 

1878.  SOUTHINGTON. 

M.  D.,  Bellevue,  1875. 


^tcavns,  ^envy  iPutnain. 

I860.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1855.  B.  A.,  Vale,  1853.  Surgeon  1st  Keg’t,  C. 
1861.  Surgeon  U.  -S.  V.,  1861.  Bvt.  Lieut. -Col.  IL  S.  W,  1865.  Sup 
Retreat,  1874.  Lecturer  on  Insanity,  Yale. 


§tci.icn,  JVUwamU'v. 

1880.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1872.  Died,  June  25,  1887. 


St.  Samuel 

1879.  HARTFORD. 


:\L  D.,  Coll. 
1869. 


B.  and  S.,  New  York,  1870. 
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B.  A.,  Yale,  1866;  M.  A. 


^tocUiuo,  Tallin. 

1837.  GLASTONBURY. 

M.  D.,  Ijerkshire,  1iS3(l.  lion.  deg.  M.  D.,  Vale,  1855.  Surgeon 
ITth  Reg't,  C.  V.,  1SC4. 

§tonc,  iiiui  Stephen. 

1869.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  r.  and  S.,  New  York,  1869. 

^tovv6,  IHcUmcthcin, 

1867.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  18.)3.  I!.  A.  Yale,  1853.  Member  of  New  I.ondon  Co. 

Med.  Society,  1857.  Surgeon  8th  Reg’t,  C.  Y.,  1861.  I’res.  Conn.  Med 
Society,  1890. 

^-tviclUaurt,  iUal. 

1869.  THOMPSONVILLE. 

M.  1).,  Albany,  1839. 

strong,  2'luthau,  ifv. 

1810.  HARTFORD. 

Honorably  Dismissed,  1821. 


^tvonii,  Acnas. 

1808.  MARLBOROUGH. 
Honorably  Dismissed,  1810. 


§uUiuan,  Ilanlcl  "Jtvancis, 

1892.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Niagara  Dniv.,  1891.  A.  1!.,  Niagara  Univ.,  1889. 


Sumner,  (Gcoviu'. 

1819.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Pa.,  1817.  15.  A. , M.  A.,  Yale,  1813.  Prof.  P.otany, 

Trinity  Coll.  Pres.  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1849.  Died,  Feb.  30,  1855  ; 
ajt.,  61. 
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^uinncv,  (ijcovoc  (OUucv. 

1833.  GLASTONBURY. 

Hon.  (lei^.  M.  1).,  \ ale,  1846.  Member  of  New  London  Co.  Med. 
Society,  1829.  1 )ied  in  Coventry,  Tolland  Co.,  Nov.  24,  1877  ; Kt.,  77. 

^uvuicUu',  (Chavlcs  (i5vccnuinc. 

1879.  BROAD  BROOK. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1879.  Moved  to  New  llaven,  1881. 

§un\5cy,  I^chuavd. 

1885.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  Coll.  1>.  and  S.,  New  York,  1878. 

^luascy,  i-viTstus  i’cvvy. 

1872.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

M.  1).,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1869. 

Scphauiah. 

1811.  FARMINGTON. 

Member  of  Windham  Co.  Med.  Society,  1821. 

I’aft,  Orhavks 

1888.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Harvard,  1886. 

'i’albot,  l^lobcvt  ^uincUcv. 

1878.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  Coll.  1'.  and  S.,  New  York,  1877.  Moved  to  New  York  City. 

'i'aivlov,  i>ohn. 

1857.  HARTFORD. 

Died,  August,  1858. 

I'cvvy,  HUcsscll. 

1831.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  Yale,  1881.  A.  M.,  Trinity,  1886.  Prof.  Chem.  and  Nat. 
History,  llristol  Coll.,  Pa.  Died  in  Chicago,  Dec.  8,  1864. 
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'i'  c vvn,  i:  cl  lu  i\  vcl  To  in  c vo  y . 

1823.  HARTFORD. 

M.  1).,  Vale,  1823.  li.  A.,  Vale,  1820.  Died,  1843. 

'i'  h 0 in  p s 0 n , T cl  in  u n cl . 

1884.  HARTFORD. 

M.  !>.,  I'niv.  N.  1882.  Moved  to  Topeka,  Kan. 

Thomson,  Asiihcl. 

1824.  FARMINGTON. 

lion.  deg.  M.  D.,  Vale,  1850.  B.  A.,  Vale,  1810.  Died,  1806;  ;et., 

T(). 

Tiffany,  T^nsscXl  Hosfovrt. 

1840.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Castlelon,  1837.  Member  of  l.itchOeld  Co.  Med.  Soeiety, 
1838.  Died,  Feb.  6,  1892  ; ret.,  80. 

TinUcv,  MlilUam  Tvichai^cl. 

1880.  SOUTH  MANCHESTER. 

M.  1).,  Univ.  N.  V.,  1880. 

:^o(i(i,  Tu. 

1792.  FARMINGTON. 

Original  Member,  lion.  deg.  M.  D.,  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1813.  B. 
A.,  \'ale,  1787.  Bres.  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1827.  First  Sup't  of  the 
Retreat.  Died,  Nov.  17,  1833;  mt.,  64. 

Tvcmalnc,  '^MiUiain  Hcnvy. 

1839.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Berkshire,  1838.  Member  of  Middlese.x  Co.  Med.  Society, 
1845.  Died,  April  30,  1883  ; ret.,  68. 

Tviyy,  Hcnvy  ^anax'y. 

1882.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Lbiiv.  Vt.,  1881.  Moved  to  New  \’ork. 
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i'ucUn*, 

1792.  EAST  WINDSOR. 

Ori_t;iiial  Menilier. 

’^wdov,  IZlUm. 

1792.  EAST  WINDSOR. 

Corporator  of  tlie  Conn.  Med.  Society.  M.  D.,  Dartmoutli,  1790,  and 
Conn.  Med.  Society,  1793.  B.  A.,  Yale,  1750.  Died,  1826;  xt.,  93. 

TuUy,  'ctaUTUam. 

1811.  ENFIELD. 

Licensed  by  the  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1810.  M.  D.,  Yale,  1819. 
B.  A.,  M.  .\.,  Yale,  1806.  Pres,  and  Prof.  Practice  of  Med.,  Castleton 
Med.  Coll.,  1824.  Prof.  Materia  Med.,  Yale,  1829.  Moved  to  New 
Haven,  1830.  Died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1859;  ret.,  74. 


^uvnbull,  ^'homas. 

1891.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  Pa.,  1887.  B.  S.,  Cornell  Univ.,  1888. 

^uttXc,  Jtavcd  “Mlclls. 

1851.  BLOOMFIELD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1847.-  Moved  to  Hamilton,  Mo. 
Died,  1885. 

alffovd,  ^^rtiuavd  (Sciodvich. 

1832.  SUFFIELD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1845.  Died,  1889. 

Liavuo,  .Atithiiv  ijocX. 

1892.  BROAD  BROOK. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  Baltimore,  1892. 

Xlavno,  Hcnvy  03. 

1892.  THOMPSONVILLE. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  Baltimore,  1882 
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(!  ul  a (1 5 lu  0 vt  h , i'  h c o d o vc . 

1792.  SOUTHINGTON. 

Original  Member,  lloimrably  Di.smissed,  1S04. 

y^ladsxuovth,  'i’hcodovc  Heavy. 

1834.  NEWINGTON. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1833.  Member  of  New  Haven  Co.  Med.  Society,  1833. 
Died,  1843. 

ciulaimuvlyht,  (iaUUiam  JVtiyustus  iHuhXcnlnivy. 

1869.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1867.  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Trinity, 
1864.  Prof.  .\nat.  and  Physiol.,  Trinity,  1871. 

cialalcs,  H emu  cl. 

1843.  WEST  HARTFORD. 

(!(ilav(l,  ilcisiah  HXeiys. 

1823. 

ci(!lavnev,  .Abuev  *yieev. 

1849.  WETHERSFIELD. 

M.  D.,  Dartmouth,  1848.  A.  B.,  Dartmouth,  1842.  Surgeon  16th 
Reg't,  C.  V.,  1862. 

Mlavnev,  gU. 

1873.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1867.  Died,  May  28,  1884  ; a,t., 
41. 

Mlavnev,  H'-'^vace  §ecly. 

1888.  COLLINSVILLE. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1885.  A.  B.,  Williams,  1881. 

(i(!latUin5,  ^lalph  Hvuee. 

1889.  SOUTH  MANCHESTER. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  Baltimore,  1883.  Asst.  Surgeon  U.  S.  .Marine 
Hosp.  Service,  1884.  Died,  June  11),  1890  ; a.-t.,  29. 
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^c'lutson,  Bicain. 

1826.  EAST  WINDSOR. 

Died,  iy54. 

c!(!laij,  Hcvucij  i^Usiuovth. 

1876.  BRISTOL. 

M . D.,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  184!).  Member  of  Middlesex  Co.  Med.  .Society, 
IS.fO  : of  the  New  Haven  Co.  Med.  Society,  IS, 58. 


Mlcaucv,  (Clinton  Bosincv. 

1881.  NORTH  MANCHESTER. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  1’.  and  S.,  llaltiinore,  1ST!). 

cialcaucv,  31ocl. 

1829.  GLASTONBURY. 

M.  D.,  Dartmouth,  1827.  Moved  to  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mlcbstcv,  ;An3n5tinc  3(amcs. 

1861.  SOUTH  MANCHESTER. 

M.  D.,  Berkshire,  1857.  Died,  Jan.  1,  1864;  mt.,  28. 

‘^cilcbstcv,  llcnvii 

1829.  EASTBURY. 


Mlccd,  ^Ifvcd  4(aincs. 

1879.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  .S.,  New  York,  1878. 

lalccd,  llcn.iamin, 

1811.  CANTON. 


Ticllcich,  VC  hi  bald. 

1833.  HARTFORD. 

Hon.  deg.  M.  D.,  ^’ale,  1836.  Member  of  \Yindham  Co.  Med.  Soci- 
ety, 1825.  Pres.  Conn.  Med.  Society,  1846.  Died,  May  6,  1853;  mt.,  5!). 
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c'c'lclch,  (Gcovric  ivclUn'ici. 

1881.  HARTFORD. 

D.,  Coll.  1’.  and  .S.,  New  ^'o|•k,  187H. 

^ulcUs,  iiamcs, 

1793.  BERLIN. 

Surgeon  U.  S.  Nav_v,  1T9!). 

(iolcUs,  iiohn  ^tvcmc. 

1844.  BLOOMFIELD. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1844.  Died,  .May  4,  1871  ; let.,  01. 

ocilcUs,  ^yUicstcv. 

1792.  BERLIN. 

Original  Member.  M.  D.,  Vale,  1810.  I!.  A.,  Yale.  1781.  Died, 


citillu'clcv,  l^vixnUnn. 

1859.  FARMINGTON. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  r.  and  S.,  New  York.  18o2.  1!.  Yale,  1847  • M \ 

1867. 

(iciilhitc,  I^TOrtcvicU  JVdams, 

1832.  SIMSBURY. 

M.  D.,  Yale,  1832.  Died,  1887. 

Mlhiton,  ^xnincis  Hcnvii. 

1879.  MANCHESTER. 

M.  D.,  Dartmouth,  1872. 

cLcilluttcmovc,  gvimhUn  Iiohn. 

1857.  SUFFIELD. 

M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  \'.,  1851.  Member  of  New  Haven  Co.  Med.  Soci- 
ety, 1857.  Moved  to  Clyde,  Ohio. 
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(jalllcoAT,  4in5tus  JlcusUnu. 

1824.  WEST  GRANBY. 

lion.  ]\I.  I).,  Vale,  1855.  Died,  March  27,  1S71  ; ;vt.,  TO. 

MlUco-v,  ;^ucum  ^umncv. 

1858.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Vale,  1855.  B.  A.,  Yale,  1850.  Prof.  Theory  and  Prac. 
Vale,  1878.  Died,  Nov.  20,  1881  ; a-t.,  55. 

MlUUivd,  4*uXiu5. 

1840.  FARMINGTON. 

^alUUamis,  ‘MliUlam  ©hivunccy, 

1829.  MANCHESTER. 

Hon.  deg.  M.  D.,  Yale,  1842.  Member  of  Litchfield  Co.  .Med.  Soci 
ety,  1828.  Died,  Oct.  6,  1857  ; at.,  57. 

MlUscm,  ^lohn  Jfoscph. 

1888.  BRISTOL. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  Baltimore,  1880. 

MlUson,  'JXXyvon  MUiUacc. 

1848.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  lefferson,  1841.  lion.  deg.  A.  M.,  Prinity,  1858.  Died,  Oct 
4,  1855  ; at.',  37. 

MUlscm,  Samuel  AUen. 

1855  WINDSOR. 

.\1.  D.,  Vale,  1852. 

Ml  0 1 c 0 tt,  (C h V i St 0 p h c v. 

1792.  WINDSOR. 

Original  Memlier.  Honorably  Dismissed,  1808. 
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t'ulolff,  Avtluiv  ifucob. 

1886.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Te.\as  Me<l.  Coll,  ISTd  ; Bellevue.  18S3. 

ualoort,  MUXUain. 

1848.  EAST  WINDSOR  HILL. 

D.,  Univ.  N.  V.,  1847.  Dieil,  Any.  0,  1887  : ivt.,  68. 

Zicll  0 0 (1  b tn  (1  Cl  c,  Ml  1 1 U a in . 

1844.  MANCHESTER. 

-M.  D.,  Yale,  1844.  B.  A.,  Vale,  1841.  Died,  1888. 

(i^loodvuff,  gncius. 

1839.  NEW  BRITAIN. 

Mloodvuff,  MlylUis. 

1823. 

IVI.  D.,  \ ale,  1823.  Moved  to  New  Haven.  Died,  1842. 

Mloods,  Xioivathiin  ^cnvy. 

1885.  HARTFORD. 

M.  D.,  Coll.  P.  and  S.,  New  York,  1881.  Moved  to  Brookline,  Mass. 

(icdoods,  MlUUam. 

1842.  WEST  SUFFIELD. 

c! al 0 0 d ui a V d , (C h a v Ics. 

1822.  WINDSOR. 

lion.  deg.  M.  1).,  Yale,  1837.  Moved  to  Middletown,  1832.  Pres. 
Conn.  Med.  Society,  1867.  Died,  May  18,  1870  ; let.,  72. 


Mloodiuavd,  +tcnvy. 

1818. 

lion.  deg.  M.  D.,  \'ale,  182^.  Moved  t(t  Middlesex  Co.,  1822.  Died, 
1832. 


Mloodunwd,  ^ainucX  Xlutyavd. 

1816.  WETHERSFIELD. 

lion.  (leg.  M.  D.,  N'ale,  1822.  Moved  to  Worcester,  Mass.  Sup't 
Mass.  IIosp.  for  the  Insane.  Hon.  Member  Conn.  Med.  Society,  IBHo. 
Died,  Jan.  3,  1850;  net.,  62. 

Mloostcv,  Olhavlcs  ^XXovvis. 

1885.  TARIFFVILLE 
M.  D.,  Univ.  N.  V.,  1870. 

Mlvujht,  'i'hcodovc  03ocr(U'nc. 

1878.  NEW  BRITAIN 

M.  D.,  LIniv.  N.  1865.  Member  of  Litchfield  Co.  Med.  Society, 
1873. 
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